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FARM NOTES FOR APRIL. 


April—loveliest month of the year, with her 
white and crimson blossoms, her beautiful flow- 
ers, her green leaves and grass—is here. How 
many Aprils have come and gone, all as lovely 
as this. What associations of past times this 
month brings, welling up in the memory, of the 
spring time of life. 

It is well for us not to be unmindful of the 
beauties—the glories of this month. It is well for 
us to commune with beauty—with the spirit of 
beauty everywhere. It refines our feelings, im- 
proves our taste, cultivates our higher faculties, 
and expands and intensifies our love of the 
great Author of the Universe. The agricul- 
turist should be refined, cultivated, and enlight- 
ened. He should daily cultivate and expand 
the nobler powers with which he has been en- 
dowed by his Creator. He will thus increase 
his happiness—add to his respectability, and 
enlarge his power and capacity for usefulness in 
the community. So, while the seed is being 
sown in the earth, let it not be forgotten that 
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of truth should be planted in the soil of intellect, 
and the weeds of error and ignorance rooted 
therefrom. The thorough and proper culture 
of the farm and of the mind should go hand in 
hand—neither can properly be neglectéd. We 
need a better culture of the farm and of mind. 
We need more mind power on the farm. Far- 
mers should be the best informed and most in- 
fluential men of our nation, intellectually, 
morally and physically. They should become 
our legislators, our governors, our Presidents. 
Their mwninds, from boyhood upwards, should 
daily grow in intelligence, in vigor, and in pow- 
er. Because a man’s bands are busy, it is no 
reason his mind should be idle. Our purpose, 
then, is to enforce the value and importance of 
mind culture, as well as soil culture, and to in- 
duce, if possible, all men, and especially all 
young men, toimprove every opportunity for the 
cultivation of mind—and thus grow up intelli- 
gent, respected and honored. Every one has it 
in his power to thus become. Every man is the 
former of his own character. He can make it 
just what he chooses—good or bad, admired or 
despised, 

Sprinc Crops.—Oats, barley,. spring wheat, 
&e., have probably been sown, and potatoes 
planted, before thistime. If not, ne time should 
be lost in putting in the seed of the above at 
once. If it cannot be done immediately, it will 
be of but little use to put in these crops this 
seuson. Potatoes that are not yet planted, 
should not be planted till the latter part of June, 
that they may have the benefit of the fall rains 
to bring out the crop. rf 

Parsnips and carrots, that are depended on so 
mueh at the North for stock, do. not succeed 
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well in this climate and are not generally profit- 
ably grown here. They require a cooler, moister 
climate than ours to yield large crops. A few 
carrots, however, are especially desirable for 
horses, and if the seed has not yet been planted, 
as it should have been last month, it should be 
put in at once, in a rich, carefully prepared soil; 
and if the season should be a wet one, and the 
plants are attended to, a good crop may be ob- 
tained. The seed should be planted in drills, 
about 15inches apart. There is nothing that 
will put such a rich glossy coat on a horse as 
carrots. 

Mitcp Cows should now receive good care 
and attention. A very bad practice is preva- 
lent throughout the West of allowing the calves 
that are raised, to draw the milk from the cow 
until they are turned out to take care of them- 
selves. The practice is bad for the cow, and 
especially bad for the calf. The reason that so 
many cows suck their own milk, and also suck 
the milk from other cows, is that the calves 
have thus been raised. If the calves, when 
twelve or twenty-four hours old, were taken 
from the cows, they could, in a day or two, be 
easily taught to drink the milk obtained from 
the cow, by putting the fingers in the mouth of 
ithe calf, and holding the bucket of milk so 
that the mouth of the calf would be in the mitk. 
The cow would soon forget her calf, and the 
calf: would never molest that or any other cow 
or herself by sucking. Those who will try this 
plan will always adopt it hereafter. 

Care or Horses.—At this season, when horses 
are required to do their utmost, laboring constant- 
ly from early morning till late in the evening, 
they should have the kindest treatment and the 
best care and attention. Don’t permit your driv- 
ers to beat and abuse the poor animals. It only 
makes them worse instead of better. Kindness 
should beinvariably exereised in managing them. 
A man who can’t govern hjs passions, has no 
business with horses. It makes the heart aché 
to think how they are abused, whipped,-pound- 
ed, jerked by the reins,.and.otherwise mal- 
treated, merely because they do.not know what 
the driver wants,. or because, from their ill 
usage, they are afraid to do what is wanted of 
them. 

They should have a comfortable place to rest 
—plenty of dry bedding—and be well supplied 
with good, nutritious food. They should espe- 
cially be well fed at night, when they have time 
to eat and digest their food. ‘Oats is the best 
grain for horses ; and when they are to be fed 


least once a day. Bran mashes should also be 
given to them two or three times a week to 
keep the bowels in a healthy condition. Wood 
ashes and salt, mixed together in equal parts 
and given to horses two or three times a week, 
will be found very beneficial to their health, 


Crizanine Up, Repairs, &c.—A farmer of good 
taste will want everything about his premises 
neat and tidy—while there is no better evidence 
of a slovenly farmer than to see everything 
going to ruin, everything in disorder. Clean up 
the door-yard—put up a neat front yard fence in 
place of that old one going todecay. Plant out 
shade trees, whether you get them from the 
forest or nursery. A few beautiful evergreens 
in the yard will add much to its beauty. The 
Norway Spruce and the Austrian and Scotch 
Pines are the best lawn trees—but these can only 
be got from the nurseries. The Red Cedar and 
the YellowPine. which abound in this climate, 
in the forests, if taken when small and carefully 
transplanted, and allowed to branch from the 
ground, make beautiful lawn trees, and persons 
contiguous to them should by all means pro- 
cure and plant them. 

Rural taste ; a love for the beautiful in nature 
and art; surrounding our homes with objects of 
beauty :—these should all be cultivated in the 
people, and in time our country may become 
almost one vast garden of Eden. 


a Oe 


The Grain Crop of the North-Western 
States. 

We have not at hand the Marshal’s returns 
of grain products of the last year, but we have 
estimates that may be regarded as approximat- 
ing very nearly to the official report, of the pro- 
ducts of wheat in 1860 in seven of the largest 
wheat growing States of the North-West, which 
are as follows: Illinois, 26,000,000 bushels; 
Indiana, 18,000,000; Wisconsin, 17,000,000; 
Iowa, 14,000,000 ; Minnesota, 5,000,000 ; Mich- 
igan, 8,000,000; and Ohio, 25,000,000. It shows 
that the aggregate wheat crop of these seven 
States amounts to the large quantity of 118,- 
000,000 bushels. Less than one-half of this 
quantity will be required for home consumption 
within the respective States named, the remain- 
der is for export to other States and countries. 
Although, with the exception of Ohio, the set- 
tlement of these States has been accomplished 
almost within the memory of the writer, yet 
there is eonypleted within their limits about 
3,000 miles of railroads, which secures to the 
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surplus grain, and a price within a few cents 
per bushel of the highest market value of wheat 
in the great Atlantic seaports. 

The consideration of these facts suggests some 
important points worthy of the attention of the 
farmers of the West. Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary richness of the soil of these States, 
it is well known that the average product per 
acre of wheat, falls considerably short of the 
average yield per acre of the old wheat growing 
sections of the Genesee Valley in the State of 
New York, and vastly short of the crop per acre 
of Great Britain, which has been subject to the 
plow for many centuries. Now it is a question 
of the first importance, in an economical point 
of view, How much is it possible to increase 
the acreable product of these lands by an im- 
proved system of cultivation? From our own 
observation, we feel warranted in saying that 
the cost per acre of preparing the ground and 
growing a crop of wheat in western New York 
is nearly or quite double that of the amount 
expended per acre in these Western States. Not 
that the labor is more expensive, but that there 
is more of it bestowed in giving the proper pre- 
paration of the soil to produce the crop. The 
difference in the price of wheat in New York 
and in Chicago is but about the cost of carriage 
from the latter point to New York, which witlf 
the improved means of transportation is but a 
few cents per bushel, giving the Western farmer 
very great advantages both in the greater fer- 
tility of his soil and in the lower price of his 
land. 

When the West was first settled, and until 
within a few years when our present system of 
railroad communication was established, there 
was no market for wheat beyond the immediate 
demands of the neighborhood, hence but little 
labor and care were bestowed in preparing the 
land and in securing the crop. This state of 
things established a habit of loose and careless 
cultivation that our farmers of the present day 
have not forgotten, and there are few of them 
who could now be convinced, short of actual 
experiment, how much their crops could be in- 
creased by means entirely at their command.— 
The introduction of improved implements of hus- 
bandry has done much to aid the farmer both 
as it regards the perfection of the work and the 
economy of labor, yet there is still room for 
vast improvement. 

The heaviest tax upon farmers connected with 
their business, is building and keeping in repair 
their fences. Those who have paid the cost of 
inclosing a farm of two or three hundred acres 
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of land in the prairie States know full well the 
weight of this burden. Now, if one-half of the 
acres inclosed can be made to yield as many 
bushels when sown to wheat as the whole, there 
is a great saving in the one jtem of fence alone. 
Add to this the cost of the labor of breaking up 
the extra land, while the interest on the land, 
and the wash and waste of the same, are other 
items not to be lost sight of. 

The cause of the greatest injury to the 
Western wheat crop is from excess of water in 
the soil during winter and early spring. The 
country is generally flat, and the sub-soil com- 
pact and almost impervious ; this causes an ex- 
cess of water to remain near the surface, and 
the freezing and thawing that goes on through 
three or four months of the year, with the con- 
stant alternations of heat and cold, injures or 
entirely kills a large portion of the wheat that 
is sown. There is no land so cheaply and so 
easily drained as that of these States,which may 
be done generally by the use of the mole plow. This 
method of draining, it is true, is not the most 
perfect nor the most permanent, yet it will an- 
swer the purpose, at least for a time, and until 
time and means will admit of the employment 
of a more thorough and permanent method. 

The time will come when the population of 
the States will be increased fourfold; when far- 
mers will be satisfied to cultivate one-half or 
one-quarter of the quantity of the land they now 
do; when with the introduction of improved 
methods of cultivation and a general system of 
manuring the same land will be made to yield 
three or four times as much as it now does.— 
There are limits withi? which the amount of 
labor to be expended upon an acre of wheat or 
corn must be confined in order to secure the 
greatest amount of clear profit; but that limit, 
if judiciously bestowed, has not been reached, 
and in the-culture of corn has hardly been ap- 
proached. But in the culture of corn a very 
little extra labor, if properly employed and at 
the right time, would add immensely to the 
aggregate of the corn crop. 

Improvements in every art, however, only 
come along as necessity seems to demand. As- 
suming this as the criterion, we infer that another 
step towards the more perfect preparation of the 
soil for wheat growing, both as it regards drain- 
ing and in the employment of other means, is 


now demanded. 
—$— <a 
When farmers learn that it is tor their inter- 
est—that they can make more money—to adopt 
a better system of cultivation and preparation— 
then, and not till then, will they pursue it. 
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History of Agriculture and Gardening. 

As soon as nations begin to emerge from the 
rudest states of society, in which condition they 
have lived by the chase and the precarious sup- 
ply of the natural productions of the earth, 
they turn their attention to the cultivation of 
vegetable substances in fields and gardens. We 
accordingly find that the artificial culture of 
the cerelia has been of such early invention that 
not only all historical traces of its origin are 
lost in remote antiquity, but even the specific 
kinds of grains, thus changed by cultivation or 
the countries where they were really indigenous, 
are at the present day impenetrable mysteries. 

To agriculture, horticulture in due time suc- 
ceeded. In warm climates, where fruits are 
produced in a perfect state by the liberal hand 
of nature, gardening, as a means of subsistence 
was of minor importance; whereas in colder 
regions the transportation of useful fruits and 
vegetables and their careful culture by artificial 
means have afforded incalculable advantages to 
mankind. 

We very early begin to read of gardens con- 
strueted both for pleasure and utility. The 
hanging gardens of Babylon have been repre- 
sented as romantic in point of situation, and 
magnificent not only for their extent, but also 


for the natural difficulties which were sur? 


mounted in their construction. The useful had, 
however, but little part in their design, and of 
the less aspiring spots which were made to min- 
ister to the wants of the people of that city by 
the production of esculent vegetables, it has not 
been thought necessary to say one word. 

We have abundant reason for believing that 
the Jews, during their existence as an indepen- 
dent nation, were accustomed to cultivate fruits 
in abundance, but no mention can be found of 
the particular herbs and plants which they 
without doubt produced for their daily consump- 
tion. p 

Our knowledge of the mode of gardening 
practiced in the Chinese empire has been ob- 
tained at periods of recent date; yet from what 
we know of the inveterate pertinacity where- 
with its inhabitants adhere to the customs of 
their ancestors, we are warranted in believing 
that the practice of this art has been without 
any material alteration for many centuries.— 
The learned Jesuits Du Halde and Le Comte, 
who resided as missionaries in China, speak in 
commendation of the manner in which the cul- 
tivation of culinary vegetables is managed in 
that country, where, indeed, the practice of hor- 
ticulture appears to have reached to considerable 








perfection, although the scientific principles 
upon which it should be founded are wholly 
unknown. 

It is said that the lower orders of people in 
some parts of China draw a chief part of their 
nourishment from the produce of their gardens, 
and that they are in possession of some garden 
esculents which are peculiar to themselves. We 
are indebted to China for several valuable addi- 
tions to our flower gardens, and among the rest 
to various species of the Camelia, Peonia and 
Rose ; and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
same care would have been taken for the trans- 
mission of seeds of new descriptions of esculents 
had any such presented themselves. 

In an empire comprehending so great a varie- 
ty of climate, the natural productions must 
doubtless be extremely varied, and the Chinese 
are said to be in the enjoyment of most of the 
fruits and vegetables that are reared throughout 
Europe. There is little that is worthy of re- 
mark in what has been stated with regard to 
the methods employed for the cultivation of 
their vegetable gardens. Recent travelers have 
endeavored to throw an air of discredit upon the 
relations of the learned men whose accounts 
have already been noticed. It is indeed not im- 
possible that these reverend fathers may have 
endeavored to draw a little upon the credulity 
of their readers ; but on the other hand it must 
be considered that, while our own intelligent 
countrymen who have been admitted within the 
borders of the Celestial Empire, have had their 
opportunities for observation limited to the time 
employed in the performance of a rapid journey, 
during which they were always watched by a 
government escort, their precursors remained 
for a considerable time in the country and could 
consequently examine things at their leisure and 
in comparative freedom. 

From the earliest times the Persians have 
been great gardeners, but historians and travel- 
ers have only thought deserving of their notice 
gardens which have been constructed for the 
pleasure of monarchs, or as proofs of their 
wealth and power. 

That the Greeks also took pleasure in horti- 
cultural pursuits we have the direct testimony 
of Theophrastus and Aristophanes. Flowers 
were always in great request among them. At 
convivial meetings, at public festivals, and in 
religious ceremonies, the presence of these was 
always required. To so great an extent was the 
use of flowers carried, that artists were estab- 
lished in Athens, whose sole occupation it was 
to compose wreaths and crowns with flowers of 
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different species, each of which was understood 
to convey some particular mythological idea. 

The Romans, amid all their conquests, never 
forgot to forward the useful arts of life, but car- 
ried with them into other countries such as they 
already possessed, while they showed them- 
selves to be willing learners of others which 
they found established and which were new to 
themselves. It is fortunate for the interests of 
humanity that the benefits which they thus be- 
came the means of disseminating were in their 
nature such as would soften and repair the mis- 
eries occasioned by the sword, and that these 
benefits have remained te bless the countries 
which their armies overran. 

[To be continued.] 





The Soil and its Proper Preparation for 
the Growth of Plants. 

The soil which covers the surface of the earth, 
is composed of the pulverized matter of the 
different rocks, the primary ingredients of 
which are silex, alumina, lime, magnesia, iron 
and a few other salts. This is called the pri- 
mary soil, and according as either of the compo- 
nent ingredients preponderates, it may be sandy, 
clayey, calcareous, ferruginous, or saline. The 
soil also contains a greater or less proportion of 
vegetable remains, such as the decomposed re- 
mains of the leaves and trunks of trees, or the 
peaty remains of cryptogamic and other marsh 
plants. Some soils indeed are almost entirely 
composed of vegetable remains, and constitute 
the rich, dark mold which, duly diluted, is 
esteemed the most fertile for the growth of 
vegetables. Some plants, however, thrive best 
in one kind of soil, and some in another. The 
object of the cultivator, then, and especially of 
the horticulturist, is to adapt his soil for the 


If the silicious or sandy particles are in excess, 
however, sterility is the consequence. Neither 
must the soil be too much comminuted. A 
certain proportion of coarser particles seems to 
be requisite. No one ingredient should be in 
excess in any fertile soil—not even an excess of 
organic matters ; so that the best soil for general 
purposes is that where an equable admixture of 
the general ingredients is present, with a portion 
of the particlesin a state of minute comminution. 

Much of the fertility of soils depends upon 
their power of absorbing moisture from the air. 
When this power is great, the plant is supplied 
with moisture in dry seasons, and the effects of 
evaporation during the sunshine is compensated 
by the absorption of moisture at night. Stiff, 
clayey soils, which absorb a great proportion of 
rain-water are not however the best suited for 
absorbing it in dry weather, as the surface be- 
comes hard, and separates into deep fissures 
which assist the evaporating effects from the 
interior. The best absorbing soils are those in 
which there is a due admixture of sand, clay, 
and lime with animal or vegetable matter, and 
of a loose and light texture, freely permeable to 
the air and moisture. 

Carbonate of lime, and animal and vegetable 
matter, are highly useful in this respect to soils; 
they impart an absorbent power without giving 
the soil too great tenacity. The absorbent 
power of soils ought to be adapted to the cli- 
mate. In moist climates, a sandy, light soil 
will be more productive than a deep, clayey one; 
and the contrary. The sub-soil, also, has a 
considerable effect in modifying the quantity of 
moisture. Shallow soils situated on rocky 
ground soon lose their moisture, while deep 
clay sub-soils retain it for a Jong time. 

Some soils absorb heat much more quickly 





particular kinds of plants he wishes to rear in 
perfection: hence the preparation of artificial . 
soils. It is doubted by many, whether the pure 
earths afford any nourishment to plants; at all : 
events they enter but very sparingly into their’ 
composition. They serve, however, asa medium 
by which water, carbon and some of the gases 
are conveyed into their juices, and also as a 
convenient means by which the fibrous or bulb- 
ous roots are attached to, and held firm and 
stationary in the ground. The true nourish- 
ment of plants is water, and decomposing 
organic matter, whether vegetable or animal. 
The constituent parts of the soil which give 
tenacity and coherence are the minutely divided 
particles, and they possess this power in the 
greatest degree if they be aluminous, 





and copiously than others and also retain their 
heat longer. Black and brown mold has this 
property, while lighter clays and chalky soils 
are less absorbent of heat, the former giving it 
out again sooner than the latter. 

Marshy soils exposed to inundations and to 
continued evaporation are colder and more un- 
genial than dry lands, The elevation above 
the sea level has also a very great effect on the 
temperature and on the growth of plants. 

Digging, plowing and pulverizing the soil, 
and exposing the surface to the action of the 
summer’s sun and the winter’s frost, are highly 
useful operations by which the tenacity of stiff 
soils is overcome, weeds and insects are des- 
troyed, and a quantity of air is admitted into its 
particles. 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

PHILOSOPHY FOR FARMERS. 

BY DR. JOHN T. HODGEN, ST. LOUIS- 

The Earth, as it revolves upon its own axis 
at the rate of more than a thousand miles per 
hour; and passes, carrying with it its only sat- 
tellite, through nearly six hundred millions of 
miles of space, in its annual revolution around 
the great moving centre of our own solar sys- 
tem, (which itself sweeps with its group of 
attendant planets at the rate of more than one 
hundred and fifty millions of miles per year, 
harmoniously, in its unending circuit around 
some unknown centre so far buried in the depths 
of unmeasured space, that neither the telescope, 
nor yet the far seeing eye of astronomic cal- 
culation has fixed its abiding place)—the earth, 
bringing in its never varying revolutions, day 
and night, summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest; the brightness and joyous hilarity of 
spring; and the sober, substantial comforts of 
autumn—moves with such precision—such ad- 
mirable accuracy, that all who behold it see the 
finger of God in its adjustments ! 

But we need not wander bevond the air we 
breathe, the ‘water we drink, or the sunlight 
that makes bright and pleasurable our very ex- 
istence, to find adjustments that bespeak both 
the wisdom and the goodness of God. 

The earth is wrapped in a mantle that shields 
her in winter, that guards her in summer, that 
is ever changing, yet never changes, and is fitted 
for all seasons. It furnishes her brightest robes 
for spring; in autumn more substantial colors; 
in winter she is folded to sleep in sheets of snowy 
whiteness. On her Pole, is a cap of purest frost 
work—about her middle a girdle of unchanging 
green; in which is fastened ever budding flow- 
ers and ever ripening fruits. 

A mantle, by the aid of which, that part of 
the earth which is exposed continually to the 
sun’s perpendicular rays is cooled, and made 
the site where is found the rankest vegetation, 
the densest forests, the most luxurious fruits, 
the brightest birds, the most deadly serpents, 
and the most ferocious quadrupeds; that fill 
with delight, or strike with terror, the degraded 
examples of mankind, whose birth place is the 
home of the ape and the hyena! 

A mantle, by which those parts of the earth 
far removed from the scorching rays of the ver- 
tical day-god, are heated up and made tenant- 
able by man, and all the plants and animals 
necessary to his comfort! 

Amantle, by which the most stubborn ray 
shot from the sun’s fiery disc is bended from its 
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course, and made to hasten its morning saluta- 
tion, and linger at eve for awhile ere it leaves 
in thickest darkness every fair spot on the great 
round earth. 

A mantle, whose thickness fits it for a win- 
ter’s robe; and whose thinness makes it a fit 
protection from the intense heat of summer! 

An agent, that warms us in winter—that fans 
us in summer—that aids to dampen and to dry 
us—to feed and to starve us—to give us drink, 
and to lick from our parched lips the liquid for 
which we perish—to build up and to destroy 
us. That, in its stillness, moves not a forest 
leaf; or, clothed with power, rushes to bring 
swift destruction to whatever lies in the pathway 
of the hurricane! 

An agent, that like the life-giving south wind 
whispers us into activity, and life and energy ; 
or, like the loving nurse, wakens by oft re- 
peated kisses the cherished offspring of the 
pure wedlock of sunlight and moisture—the 
plants. 

An agent, that ruffles the placid sea, and 
bears the commerce of nations and empires on 
its wing! 

That laps up the ocean’s flood and bears it to 
distant climes—that distils the crystal dew-drop 
for the famished flower, and pours forth a flood 
of waters to drench the thirsty earth—that is 
the dwelling place of the frost and the snow! 
and the home alike of the gently fluttering 
breeze of summer, and the scathing, blighting, 
piercing wind of winter! 

The atmospheric air completely surrounds the 
earth, covering alike the land and thesea to 
the depth of perhaps fifty miles. 

Its density is increased as we approach the 
earth; and its pressure upon the earth is about 
equal to fifteen pounds to every square inch— 
or enough to balance a column of water 33 feet 
high, or of mereury 30 inches in hight. 

To aid in forming an estimate of the immense 
pressure of the atmosphere, I will state that the 
surface of the human body is about 2,500 
square inches; this multiplied by the pressure 
perinch, 15 pounds, will give us 37,500 pounds as 
the amount of weight borne by a man of or- 
dinary size, as he moves about his ordinary 
every-day business; so that each one of us sup- 
ports a weight, which, if it did not press equally 
on all sides of the body, or if only above, would 
crush us to the earth and hold us there. 

Yet this very pressure which seems enough to 
crush out life instantly, is absolutely necessary 
to the continuance of our existence. Were 
this pressure taken off, our veins and arteries 
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would not hold their blood; but, it would come 
gushing forth from every pore, until, like our 
Saviour in the garden, we would “sweat great 
drops of blood.” Neither could we breathe, for 
it is the atmospheric pressure that aids in carrying 
the air into our lungs, 

The above statements are illustrated in the 
case of the traveler, who, as he begins the ascent 
of a mountain, walks vigorously up for an 
hour or two, but finally becomes weary; his 
breath grows short, and by exhaustion he is 
forced to ait down. 

Again, he travels upward, but not so vigor- 
ously as in the beginning and for a shorter time; 
and so he continues, m&iking his stages shorter 
and shorter until he reaches the thin air of 
a four mile elevation ; when breathless, panting 
and exhausted, with the blood just starting 
from every pore, he is forced to abandon a far- 
ther ascent. 

The pressure of the atmosphere meas- 
ures the temperature of boiling water; for if 
half the pressure was taken off it would boil, 
before it would be hot enough to burn the skin; 
and if sufficient pressure be added, lead would 
melt in it before the water would reach its point 
of ebullition. 

If half the pressure of our atmosphere was 
taken off, and the remainder could not be satu- 
rated, our creeks, rivers, lakes and seas—yea, 
old ocean itself—would, by rapid boiling, soon 
dry up. All plants and animals would die, and 
the earth would be a waste of fearful desolation. 
For, at a four mile elevation, even within the 
trepics, we reach a region of perpetual snow, 
and find not a living thing either vegetable or 


animal. 
[To be continued. ] 


AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 

Every district school, particularly during the 
winter session, should have a class in Agricul- 
tural Science. We would not propose a full 
and complete course of Botany, Chemistry, Na- 
tural Philosophy, and all the other sciences 
which combine to make this great practical 
science. It is not to be expected that a com- 
plete course can be attained here, but the first 
principles should not be neglected, any more 
than the first rules of arithmetic should be dis- 


pensed with because the higher branches of 
mathematics are not expected to be taught 
them. The district schiotl ie a starting place— 
the first round of the ladder—and if there is 
anything in which farmers’ boys, and girls too, 
should be started right, it is—knowledge of the 
composition of the soil and its products. 








Waring’s Elements of Agriculture is the best 
elementary work we know of to introduce into 
schools, and we would venture to predict that 
in any district where this will be used, the in- . 
crease of crops that would naturally follow the 
first and every succeeding year would more 
than pay the expenses of the whole school. 


We clip the above from the New York Life 
Iltustrated. The book referred to is entitled 
“The Elements of Agriculture,” a Book for 
Young Farmers, with Questions and Answers, 
prepared for the Use of Schools. By George E. 
Waring, Jr. Price 87} cents. The book should 
be in every young farmer’s hands, even if he is 
not a member of any school. It can be studied 
at home. The young people of every family can 
study it, with some older member of the family 
forateacher. It is a book that should be in- 
troduced into schools and academies. It will 
cultivate the mind, while it will give the very 
information every farmer wants. * 
oor 

INDUSTRY IS KING. 

Ep. Vauuey Farwer:—In vain may men 
argue and write to establish the point that 
“Cotton or Commerce is King’”—we beg leave 
to make a few remarks, and produce a few ar- 
guments in support of our position, that ‘ In- 
dustry is King.” 

Industry indeed is shared by commerce, yet 
commerce is not the basis of our wealth and 
power. Industry is King on American soil, and 
over the seas: —the industry that digs from 
the earth the many ores, and fabricates them 
for commerce; which plants our fields with 
grains and fruits, and reaps rich harvests for 
commerce ; which rears the humblest and the 
proudest homes, hamlets, villages and cities, as 
markets for commerce, and which finally builds 
the careering ships, and whirling cars, by which 
commerce moves and thrives. 

The farmer, plodding along his furrow in 
some far away field, looks toward the sea in his 
vision, and beholding the great ships freighted 
with silks, and spices, and gold, and the sea- 
ports glittering with warehouses, and palaces, 
indicative of every luxury—feels that commerce 
must be an encaanter—must be king ;—and 
then he treads more heavily and sadly in his 
furrow. But let the farmer consider before he 
despairs, and gives up the throne and sceptre. 
Let him ask what would become of shining 
commerce, if his plow—the miner’s pick—the 
reaper’s sickle—the artisan’s hammer—and 
the weaver’s shuttle were abandoned? From 
the use of these simple weapons (the glorious 








|armor of creative industry) the ornaments of 
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commerce spring. Commerce is only an agent, 
over whose shoulders the trophies of industry 
are borne around the world for exchange. 
Strip her of the tribute of Industry from the 
thousand unvaunting handicrafts, and what a 
skeleton would remain! Commerce is glorious 
as an agent, but its splendor is borrowed from 
the bands that guide the plow, hold the sickle, 
wield the ax and spade, and strike home the 
hammer, and shuttle, and plane. 

Yes, let the farmer further consider, before 
he yields his throne and sceptre; and let men 
of all honorable labor consider; for to them be- 
longs the sovereignty of earth. The sum of the 
world’s wealth and power is measured by their 
brown hands and sinewy arms, They are the 
creators of commerce—and their industry is king. 


—r>rnre—~—~navp ~orwewm" 





Let none be faint or sad, whose labor is creative 
for good purposes, be it ever so humble in out- 
ward show. The ocean would be a parched 
and burning desert were it not for the streams 
forever pouring into its bosom—myriads of 
them obscure and hidden—and commerce but a 
sail-less sea, but for the industry of earth which 
shapes its keels, and freights them with the 
wealth of nations. Yes—‘‘ Industry is King— 
and in the language of the poet: 

“The noblest men I know on earth, 

Are men whose hands are brown with toil ; 

Who, boasting no ancestral birth, 

Hew down the woods and dig the soil, 

And win thereby a prouder name 

Than follows kings’ or warriors’ fame.” 


Linn, Osage Co. Mo. G. W. H. 
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we do insist that this is a subject 





of very great and grave importance 
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? $ b 7 ae 2 b to every good citizen. And we know 

+ of no custom that needs more 

thorough reformation than that of 

@¢?e2 ee. ‘3 &e22 @ merely building a house—spending 

6 r) e ry b ’ a) 6 b ¢ 6 perhaps all the available means in 

(srigetp tiga t) (Ppp TT | || srounds unimproved—a naked waste 

pty ae Bet ee ie 2 2e ) without a flower, a shrub, or tree 

soe aee o| |e ° about the premises. . A less costly 

teases “le ‘ building, comfortable and appropri- 

ome @ ° . ” ate, with a beautiful lawn, fine groups 

LHHHE Tee me ee ee of evergreens and deciduous trees, 

5 7) 2 and flowering shrubs of every hue, 

TTI = would make the place far more at- 
ifn @ EI tractive and desirable. 

8 ° , We are zealously laboring for the 

N\ improvement of the taste of the public 


in this respect, and believe our labors 
will be eventually rewarded with suc- 
cess. 


In the present plan, the ground in 
front of, and surrounding the dwell- 
ing, A, is called the lawn. Various 
evergreen and deciduous trees are 
growing herein. In the rear of the 
lawn, the kitchen garden is situated, 
where the various vegetables, small 
fruits, and garden fruit trees are 
planted. 








It is unnecessary to particularly 
describe the plan. It can be used as 
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LAYING OUT A PLACE. 


We are frequently asked to give a plan for laying out the 
grounds surrounding a suburban or country residence. We 
here present a plan, the general features of which can be adopt- 
There is nothing that adds more 


ed by every rural] resident. 
to the pleasure of a family, nothing that more 


cultivates rural taste, than the proper laying out and im- 
provement of grounds surrounding our dwellings, and 


a guide for laying out any place. Of 
course a landscape gardener is need- 
ed to give the greatest beauty and 
effect to such grounds, but, where 
one cannot be procured, a person of 
taste can lay out the roads and walks, 
plant the trees, and render home 
more attractive and agreeable. 


effectually 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
COLONIZATION. 


BY WANDERER. 
“ Millions of laborers want acres; 
Millions of acres want laborers.” 


So says the poet, and if true, which I think 
no one will deny, it will not be improper to 
search for the cause and point out the remedy. 

That there are thousands of men, who are not 
only willing but anxious to become tillers of the 
soil, but who are prevented from so doing from 
various causes, will not be denied by any one at 
all acquainted with human affairs; and that mil- 
lions upon millions of acres of land lie unculti- 
vated and unappropriated in every part of the 
great West, every person knows; and here the 
question arises, ‘‘ Why is this so?” 

There are many causes that produce this 
anomalous state of things, a few of which I will 
briefly note. First among them is the fatal de- 
sire for many acres. Prompted by a spirit of 
speculation, most settlers in new countries buy 
more land than they have any use fur, expecting 
to become rich by the rise of property they have, 
instead of depending on the produce of their 
farms. Such a course makes sad inroads into 
their slender capital, and as a natural conse- 
quence but few of their many acres are brought 
under cultivation; proper tools, stock and ma- 
chinery cannot be procured; and all the opera- 
tions of the farm are carried on at a great dis- 
advantage, for the want of sufficient capital: 
and instead of making money and “ getting 
rich,”’ as they expected to do, scarcely enough 
is made to keep above water. The family must 
put up with many privations and hardships, and 
the children receive but little if any education, 
and many persons of small capital are prevent- 
ed from settling in the newer districts by the 
fear that they too will have to live in the same 
way, deprived of the comforts and conveniences 
they have been used to in the older districts. 

But a greater evil still, that keeps many away 
who are not afraid of labor and privation, is the 
entire absence of society, which in the estima- 
tion of many is an objection to new countries. 
But all this can be remedied by colonization, by 
which I mean that as many persons as can, 
should band together; buy a suitable tract of 
land, where they can get it cheap, and then di- 
vide it among themselves, giving each person 
or family no more than they can cultivate well 
and pay for; having done this they can buy 
the costlier machinery, such as mowing, reap- 
ing, threshing machines, &c.; and hold it in 
common, and help each other in case of neces- 
sity. They should of course have with them 








their country merchant, blacksmith, wheel- 
wright, shoemaker, &c. as also a competent 
teacher for the young colonists; and in this way 
they may procure cheap farms and homes, while 
at the same time obviating most of the objec- 
tions to new countries, securing many of the 
comforts and conveniences of the older districts, 
and, more important still, secure good society. 

In fact colonization has many things to re- 
commend it, and if carried into practice would 
give to many, good homes and healthy and remu- 
nerative employment, who are now confined in 
dusty, crowded cities, and out of employment. 

But, I have already trespassed too much upon 
your valuable space, but this is a subject of such 
vast importance that I could not help saying a 
few words, to bring attention to it, and I hope 
the subject will receive that consideration which 
it deserves. There are many persons more com- 
petent to write than myself, and I hope they will 
give us their ideas on the subject through the 
columns of the Valley Farmer. 





> oo 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.]} 
FARMING A SPECULATION. 

Farming is a speculation—the greatest of all 
speculations—requiring the greatest knowledge 
to meet the fullest success. But partial success 
can be obtained by a small amount of knowl- 
edge. Where the soil is good, it requires little 
else than labor. The world 1s full of instances 
where uneducated farmers become rich by sheer 
industry. Their soil, however, becomes exhauet- 
ed, and we see them resort to expedients :—gra- 
zing—the raising of grass and clover seed—and 
dairying. This is particularly so in the Eastern 
and older States. This is but another mode of 
manuring the farm. I have seen thousands of 
farms which have been doubled and trebled in 
value in this way. Dairying is the most success- 
ful. This not only enriches the soil, but puts 
an amount of money in the pocket equal to the 
most productive grain crop. The West ought 
to be particularly suited to this, as her soil is 
highly charged with potash, imparted by the 
annual fires of her prairies. Hence the rank 
growth of her grass, supplanting weeds and tim- 
ber. 

These are modes of improving the soil. Now 
as all soils can only give what they receive, and 
no more, 80 manures are resorted to to supply 
what is drawn off by vegetation. We see many 
farmers, after working their farms for a while, 
dispose of them, aud seek new quarters. This 
is on account of the soil being exhausted and 
no manures applied. When will people (not 
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learn, for the fact is daily evident around them) 
aet in this matter? Not only act, but act with 
judgment. There are always some farmers 
in every neighborhood who are in advance of 
their neighbors, who would willingly impart the 
desired knowledge. Consult these if no other 
means are at hand. Such men, familiar with 
the soil of the neighborhood, can give good ad- 
vice to the ignorant and uninitiated. It will be 
the pride of a sensible farmer to advise with his 
neighbor. But do not advise with those who 
pretend to know, but know less perhaps than 
you. In such cases one is pretty sure to be led 
astray. This affords a good start. Persevere 
as long as information can be thus obtained.— 
Next, consult men of greater knowledge and ex- 
perience. These you will have to consult 
through agricultural journals and books. If 
you can fall in with the personal acquaintance 
and advice of such men, all the better. 

It is much better to supply your soil with the 
necessary fertilizers, than to “pull up stakes” 
and seek new quarters. Enrich your soil, make 
a pet of it—do not fear the cost will be too great 
—that it will be thrown away, as is so generally 
imagined—for, depend upon it, the cost of mate- 
rials is but a trifle when compared to the pro- 
duct they yield—not perhaps the first year, but 
in a few years. And remember, always, that 
whatever is given to the soil (in manures of any 
kind), will remain there, to the last day of the 
world if needs be, till it is drawn out by vegeta- 
tion. The air cannot draw it; the soil holds it 
like a magnet ; and a magnet it is, and a true 
one, more reliable than the loadstone. So do 
not fear that your manures will escape when 
you put them in the ground. 

In a word, put all your refuse matter into the 
soil, in the form of marfure, and you will get re- 
turns three, four, or six-fold. This is the far- 
mer’s speculation. Does not every distinguished 
farmer do this? It isa fact forever established, 
and will eventually be universally adopted. And 
yet the great majority of the tillers of the earth 
scout the idea, and let their manures go, glad if 
they were but out of the way. These are bad 
speculators in soils, as we find bad speculators 
in all departments of life—more, however, in 
farming than in all others. But the day of bet- 
ter things is coming: why not then begin now? 
It may be at first discouraging, though not a 
loss, and it is sure in the end to be successful; 


and America will then be what England now is 
—a garden. F, G. 





DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
NUMBER ONE. 

Vegetables, being organized structures, are 
liable to disease as well as animals. The mi- 
nuteness and delicacy of their internal cells and 
tubes render them frequently liable to disorgan- 
ization, and their soft and succulent exteriors 
are continually exposed to abrasions and inju- 
ries from the contact of other bodies. Besides 
these, the influence of the atmosphere as regards 
its moisture and dryness, or electric condition, 
materially affects the health and vigor of plants. 
Vegetables, like animals, are also liable to the 
attacks of parasites; thus fungi or minute 
plants, and insects and animalcules, have a very 
prejudicial effect upon many plants. The dis- 
eases of vegetables have been classed under the 
following heads: Blight, smut, mildew, honey- 
dew, dropsy, flux of juices, gangrene, etiolation, 
suffocation, contortion, consumption. 

Buicut.—This is one of the most common dis- 
eases which affect vegetables, and yet one on the 
nature of which the greatest differences of opin- 
ion have prevailed. The disease seems to have 
been observed by and to have been familiar to 
the ancient Greeks. They regarded it as a 
scourge from heaven, or from their enraged 
deities, and therefore did not trouble themselves 
in the investigation of its nature or cause. It 
was familiar to the Romans also under the 
name of rubigo, or rust; and this people regard- 
ed it in the same light as the Greeks, believing 
it however to be under the special influence of a 
particular deity named Rubigus, whom they 
solemnly invoked in order to keep this calam- 
ity from their trees and corn fields. In modern 
times it is not less well known; yet still its true 
nature remains a matter of speculation. The 
fact is that there may perhaps be several varie- 
ties and the disease all arising from different 
causes. 

Dr. Keith has endeavored to point out at 
least three species. 1. Blight arising from cold 
and frosty winds; 2. From a peculiar vapor 
perhaps originating in certain electric conditions 
of the atmosphere; 3. From the presence of a 
minute parasitical fungus. 

The first kind of blight is often occasioned by 
the cold and easterly winds of spring, which 
nip and destroy the tender shoots of plants by 
stopping the current of the juices. The leaves 
which are thus deprived of their due nourishment 
wither and fall; and the juices that are now 
stopped in the passage swell and burst the ves- 
sels, and become the food of innumerable little 
insects, that soon after make their appearance. 
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Hence, they are often mistaken for the cause of 
the disease, instead of the consequence of it; 
the farmer supposing they are wafted to him on 
the East wind, while they are only fostered in the 
superabundant and obstructed juices, which form 
an appropriate nursery for their eggs and young. 
The propagating will undoubtedly contribute to 
the extension of the disorder, as they increase 
in proportion to the supply of suitable food. 

A similar disease is also occasioned by the 
early frosts of spring. If the weather is prema- 
turely mild, the blossom is forced before its 
time, a circumstance which, though hailed by 
the inexperienced with pleasure, is yet viewed 
by the judicious with fear; for it frequently 
happens that this premature blossom is totally 
destroyed by the subsequent frosts, as well as 
both the leaves and shoots, which consequently 
wither and fall, and injure if they do not actu- 
ally kill the plant. This evil is also often aug- 
mented by the unskilful gardener even in at- 
tempting to prevent it—that is by matting up 
his trees too closely or by keeping them covered 
in the course of the day, and thus rendering ihe 
shoots so tender that they can scarcely fail to 
be destroyed by the next frost. 

The second kind of blight generally happens 
in summer when the grain has attained to its 
full growth and when there are no cold winds or 
frosts to occasion it. Such was the blight that 
used to damage the vineyards of ancient Italy, 
and which is yet found to produce great de- 
struction in the hop plantations and wheat fields 
of Great Britain. 

The Romans had observed that it generally 
happened after short but heavy showers, occur- 
ring about noon and followed by clear sunshine, 
about the season of the ripening of the grapes, 
and that the middle of the vineyard suffered the 
most. This corresponds pretty nearly to what 
is in England called the fire blast among hops, 
which has been observed to take place most 
commonly about the end of July, when there 
has been rain with a hot gleam of sunshine 
immediately after. The middle of the hop 
ground is also the most affected whether the 
blight is general or partial; and is almost 
always the point in which it originates. In a 
particular case, minutely observed by Hale, the 
damage happened a little before noon, and the 


blight ran in a line forming a right angle with 
the sunbeams at that time of the day. There 
was but little wind, which was, however, in the 
line of the blight. Wheat is also affected with 
a similar sort of blight and about the same 
season of the year, which totally destroys the 
crop. 





The third kind of blight seizes on the leaves 
and stem both of herbaceous and woody plants; 
but more generally grasses, and particularly our 
most useful grains, wheat, barley and oats. It 
generally assumes the appearance of a rusty 
looking powder, that soils the finger when touch- 
ed. Dr. Keith, in speaking of this kind of rust, 
said: “I examined some blades of wheat that 
were attacked with this species of blight; the 
appearance was that of a number of rusty look- 
ing*spots or patches dispersed over the surface 
of the leaf, exactly like that of the seeds of 
dorsiferous ferns bursting their indusium.— 
Upon more minute inspection these patches were 
found to consist of thousands of smal! globules 
collected into groups beneath the epidermis, 
which they raised up in a sort of blister and at 
last burst. Some of the globules seemed as if im- 
bedded even in the longitudinal vessels of the 
blade. They were of a yellowish or rusty brown 
and somewhat transparent. But these groups 
of globules have been ascertained to be patches 
of a minute fungus, the seeds of which, as they 
float in the air, enter the pores of the epidermis 
of the leaf, particularly, if the plant is sickly ; 
or they exist in the manure or the soil and enter 
by the pores of the root. This fungus is known 
among farmers by the name of red rust, and, 
as it affects the stalk and leaf only, it does not 
materially injure the crop. 

There is another species of fungus known to 
the farmer by the name of red gum, which at- 
tacks the ear only and is extremely prejudicial. 
In the aggregate it consists of groups of minute 
globules, interspersed with transparent fibers ; 
the globules are filled with a fine powder which 
explodes when they are put into water. It is 
very generally accompanied with a maggot of a 
yellow color, which produces a fly, well known 


as the destructive wheat fly. 

Care or Grinpstones.—No grindstone should 
be exposed to the weather; it injures the wood- 
work, and the rays of the sun narden the stone, 
so that, in time, it will become useless, neither 
should it be allowed to run in water, as the part 
remaining with it softens and wears away faster 
than the other side. The water should be drop- 

dor poured on. Greasy or rusty tools should 
Pe cleaned before grinding, or they will choke 
up the grit. Keep the stone under cover.— 
These rules will save farmers much vexation 
and expense. 

Comparative VaLuE or Oats and Roors.— 
Four and two-thirds pounds of oats is estimated 
by analysis to contain a little over one pound of 
flesh, muscle and fat forming principles; to 
equal that it will take, of carrots, nearly nine 
ths. ; of Aberdeen turnips, near twenty tbs.; and 
of Swedish turnips, near seventeen pounds. It 
will be seen that the difference is greatly in 
favor of oats. 
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SOILING CATTLE. 

We are satisfied this is a subject of much im- 

rtance to dairymen. Soiling cattle is prac- 
ticed with great success and profit in the East- 
ern States, and has also been tried at the West 
with the very best results. By soiling cattle is 
understood raising green crops, and feeding 
them in a green state to stock, either in a stable 
or in a yard or field of sufficient dimensions to 
afford exercise forthe cattle. Thecrops generally 
grown for this purpose are corn, clover, millet, 
&e, The best crop however in this climate is 
corn. It grows rapidly, and when sown broad- 
cast or in close drills, yields immensely. The 
yield on one acre of corn properly planted for 
soiling purposes is greater than ten acres of pas- 
ture—that is to say, ten times the amount of 
stock can be maintained where soiling is carried 
on, than by _pasturing. 

Those having small farms and wishing to 
keep more stock and keep it better than by pas- 
turing, will find it for their interest to take this 
matter into consideration and try some experi- 
ments the coming. summer. 

For milch cows, there can be no doubt of the 
great advantages of feeding regularly green 
food. It is so full of the rich juices that it in- 
creases the flow of milk greatly, and in hot sum- 
mer weather when pastures here are burned up 
by the intense rays of the sun, a large, thickly 
planted corn-field is especially desirable. Our 
pastures in this latitude are seriously affected 
by drouth every year, and if soiling is not carried 
on altogether, it should be sufficiently to carry 
stock through the hot months. Horses, colts, 
hogs, sheep, &c., can be kept as well by soiling 
as by any other manner, and on about one-tenth 
of the amount of ground. 





Bf illite 

Remepy ror Kinney Worms.—Rather a diffi- 
cult disease to cure. Pigs that have good, clean, 
dry, warm quarters to lodge in are rarely troub- 
led. We always keep flour of sulphur and salt 
near our feeding quarters, and mix them with 
the food two or three times a week, We also 








have charcoal to feed to our hogs and pigs, and 
they eat it greedily. These articles always keep 
them healthy. We would have as much faith 
in salt and sulphur to cure the kidney worm as 
in anything. Wood ashes mixed with the food 
in small quantities is also recommended as a 
cure. So is dissolved copperas recommended 
for the disease, in small quantities, mixed with 
corn meal, This is our reply to R. H. of St. 
Charles Co., Mo. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 
PERFECTION IN BREEDING. 

There is a current saying that “He who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where but 
one grew before, is a benefactor to his race.””— 
The purport of thisis that any one who, by dint 
of application, perfects a series of experiments 
so as to arrive at arational conclusion, and tests 
it, in any matter where our interests are con- 
cerned, is a person deserving more than ordi- 
nary praise. It is said that bird fanciers have 
brought their arts to such perfection that they 
are able almost to produce at will the required 
sex, the color of plumage, size, melody of voice, 
and many other interesting characteristics.— 
Why may not such things be managed with 
certainty in stuck raising? 

It is very common for persons to breed a mare 
the second time to the same horse in order to 
obtain a match for the first colt; yet, as far as 
my observation goes, very few (comparatively) 
instances have proved successful. A case came 
under my observation a few years since of a 
handsome little blood bay mare, being bred to 
a muscular ambitious horse (yellow bay) about 
15} hands high. The colt was a filly, re- 
sembling in some particulars the sire, in others 
the dam, and was quite small. The following 
year she had another colt from the same horse 
superior in almost every respect to both sire and 
dam. There was a shade of difference in the 
color and considerable difference in form, the 
last colt was much the largest, and there was a 
marked difference in their ambition. The latter 
is now keeping for astallion. In this instance, 
if the mare had been bred to another horse for 
the last colt and the result had been similar, 
the credit would all have been given to the sire, 
whereas the experiment shows that this would 
not have been a correct decision. 

Doubtless there are fixed laws and principles 
in regard to breeding all animals, and it would 
be worth to the stock breeder considerable time, 
labor and cost if he were able to find out and 
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apply these things so as to control and govern 
them. With a view to this end I would suggest 
to those keeping horses, jacks, &c. a plan by 
which perbaps these matters might be arrived 
at, if they can be at all. 

Keep a record containing items such as the 
following: Mare’s age, stock, condition she was 
in, her work, her feed for a period of time pre- 
vious to and after copulation ; the circumstan- 
ces attending (a good many items might be 
noted here); the time of the moon, sign, &c, 
This would require time, attention and trouble; 
but with a book systematically arranged, com- 
paratively little writing would suffice, and if 
carefully attended to much good might result. 

There are so many contingencies accompany- 
ing these things that it is absolutely impossible 
in merely trusting to the memory to find out 
with any accuracy where experiments may agree 
and where disagree. In the case of the colts 
referred to above, nobody knows that there was 
any difference in the treatment, &c. of either 
mare or horse in the two seasons. If there had 
been a record made similar to what I have sug- 
gested, it is possible that some important items 
might have been discovered, which either slip- 
ped the memory or were paid no attention to. 


+7oce 
Items for the Stock Raiser to Think 
About. 

Ep. Vatiey Farmer:—Since the exceeding 
pressure in the financial affairs of the country, 
men have resorted to every expedient for the 
purpose of obtaining ready money by the shortest 
possible process. Among the farmers, mule 
raising has been rapidly gaining favor, mainly 
with this end in view. The fact that a mule is 
ready sale at weaning time, has induced hun- 
dreds of farmers to try the experiment, who 
have heretofore had no inclination to raise 
them. So faras the writer’s knowledge extends, 
breeding to jacks for the last few years has 
been and still is decidedly on the increase. 

Admitting this to be true, I make a few de- 
ductions: First—So long as mule raising is 
carried on, raising horses is not only at a stand 
but going backwards. Mares are continually 
dying off, and there are no young ones coming 
on to replace them with. The consequence is, 
we have fewer in numbers for breeding purposes 
each successive year. 

When I was a boy, farmers, where I lived, 
used to breed their mares early in the season to 
avoid the annoyance of having them in heat; 
and before the next spring they were trying to 
trade them for geldings, so as not to be bothered 
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with a colt. The difference in price between a 
mare and a gelding, at that time, was fifteen or 
twenty dollars in favor of the latter. Colts at 
weaning time sold from ten to fifteen dollars.— 
Now-a-days if a man exchanges a gelding for a 
mare he expects to give from twenty to fifty 
| dollars difference. In my judgment, mule rais- 
| ing is the principal cause of this reversing. .In 
| many sections of the country four mares out of 
| six bring mules—perhaps I might put the pro- 
portion still greater. Then allowing that half 
the colts raised from stallions are, horse colts, 
| we have an alarming decrease in the raising of 
mares, especially when we take into considera- 
| tion that out of this small proportion a good 
/many are of an inferior class. The idea used 
to prevail that anything would do to breed to a 
jack, but that notion has long since exploded, 
and now it is not unfrequently the case that men 
breed their largest and best mares to the jack, 
while the second rates go to the horse. If the 
idea with the stock raiser is to get the quickest 
return in cash, I suppose there is no doubt but 
mules will make it; but if he is prepared to 
keep his colts, and take care of them, until they 
are four years old; my opinion is that it would 
be much more profitable to raise horses than 
| mules, 
I make no pretensions to prophecy, but judg- 
ing from apparent effects in the past, I predict 
that in five years from now good mares—strictly 
No. 1—will be more in demand, and command 
better prices than they have ever done before. 
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An INFALLIBLE Cure ror Conic 1n Horses.— 
Ed. Valley Farmer: Having seen an article in 
your January number, for 1861, for the cure of 
colic in horses—and hoping to benefit your 
readers, I will give you my cure for that very 
fatal disease. I can cure by the following re- 
ceipt, any case of colic in horses in twenty 
minutes. Take 3 oz. tobacco, in small bits; 1 dr. 
red pepper ; 1} gal. boiling water: mix and sim- 
mer on coals ten minutes, or till the properties 
of the medicine are extracted. Administer by 
injection with 4 pint syringe. Repeat, every 
minute till relieved. 

By the above method I have cured more than 
fifty cases without a single failure, The horse 
is generally fit for use in one hour, The modus 
operandi of the medicine is this: Tobacco is a 

owerful relaxant—Capsicum a powerful stimu- 
fant. By the relaxation produced by the tobac- 
co free exit is given to the collection of wind or 
gas, and the circulation is equalized ; the pep- 
per prevents too great a relaxation. 
Jno. L. Greece. 
Pitisville, Mo. Jan. 23rd, 1861. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 
BY C, N. BEMENT. 
We were always fond of a dog—that is a good 


one. We love dogs—not all dogs, however, but 
some dogs—of the right breeds—none of your 
low-bred vagabond curs. 

Much has been said and written on the won- 
derful sagacity of the dog. Cuvier, the great 
French naturalist, says; ‘The dog is the most 
com plete, the most remarkable, and the most use- 
ful conquest ever made by man.” He is the only 
animal which has followed man through every 
region of the earth. Every species have become 
our property; each indiviqual is altogether de- 
voted to his master, assumes his manners, 
knows and defends his goods, and remains at- 
tached to him until death: and all this proceeds 
neither from want nor constraint, but solely from 
true gratitude and real friendship. 

There is, probably, no other civilized country 
so dog-ridden as this. The great mass of the 
people are quite as well satisfied with one kind 
of dog as with another, so that it be a dog ; 
and they often indulge in their companionship 
much to the annoyance of good nt a AT 
good morals, aad. indeed, of propriety, thrift 
and common justice. Of all these we have 
nothing tosay. Nor shall we discuss the vari- 
ous breeds of dogs for sporting, etc, We want 
to mix in a little usefulness, as well as amuse- 
ment, in the way of a dog; and after posses- 
sion and companionship and trial of pretty 
much everything in the dog line—from the 
great St. Bernard, of a hundred and fift 
pounds, down to the little King Charles spaniel, , 
of seven—we have finally settled down into the 

ractical belief thatthe Rat Tarrier and Shep- | 
erd’s dog, are the only ones we care to keep. 


| 


“ Man,” said he, * is the god of the dog; he 
knows no other; he can understand no other. 
And see how he worships him! with what rever- 
ence he crouches at his feet! with what love he 
fawns upon him! with what dependence he 
looks up to him! and with what cheerful alacrity 
he obeys him! his whole soul! is wrapt up in his 
god! all the powers and faculties of his nature 
are devoted to his service! and those powers 
and faculties are ennobled by the intercourse.” 

The sagacity of the Shepherd’s dog in the 
peculiar , ans Mel in which his services are 
rendered to man, is well known, and many 
stories and anecdotes are told of his sagacity, 
fidelity and attachment, of which the following 
are well authenticated : 

‘‘A farmer living in Yorkshire, England, 

urchased a flock of sheep from the county of 

urham, and after the sheep had been several 
days on their travel, the owner set out from his 
home to meet them, accompanied by his dog; 
they were brought in safety and lodged in a field 
for the night, the dog in charge; but the next 
morning fifteen of the sheep with the dog were 
missing. The owner, not knowing what to do, 
determined to leave the matter to Trusty, re- 
marking, “he would not leave them while he 
had a foot to travel on,” and at the end of two 
days and three nights, his ears were gladdened 
by the barking of his faithful dog, who was en- 
tering the village in the rear of the fifteen run- 
aways, and driving them before him with the 
greatest care! The distance they had gone 
must have been very great, as they had much 
wild country to run over.” 

A farmer purchased a flock of sheep at a fair, 
in England, the jobber throwing in ‘his dog, as the 
purchaser expressed a fancy for him; the sheep 
and dog were taken home, and at eventide the 
flock were committed to the care of the dog for 
the night; but in the morning they were all mis- 
sing! The fear they had been stolen, was 
heart-rending to the farmer, but having search- 
ed the neighborhood in vain, the thought occur- 
red to him that the dog had taken them back 
to their old quarters, and so it proved, for he 
overtook them within a few miles of their for- 
mer home, the faithful animal driving them 
soberly and carefully before him. 

We haveoften noticed and admired the sagaci- 
ty of one of these dogs in driving sheep on the 
Great Western Turnpike, to the city of Albany, 
constantly passing to and fro, in the rear of the 
flock, keeping them together and seeming to be 
conscious of his responsibility. 





Of the latter we shall now speak. 
There are several varieties of the Shepherd’s | 
dog, ditlering in size, form and general appear- | 
ance. The one figured above, is a rough, shaggy | 
animal, with sharp pointed ears, tips pendant, 
and pointed nose. It is an invaluable assistant 
to the shepherd, as it knows its master’s sheep, 
never suffers them to stray, and when two flocks , 
have mixed, it will separate its own charge with | 
the greatest certainty. It understands every 
look and gesture of its beloved master, and 
drives the flock to any place which he points 
out. This is the dog alluded to by Burns in the 
following beautiful passage: 





We have been informed that on one occasion 
his master purchased a small flock of about 
thirty head of sheep and started them for the 
city, but soon meeting with a friend on the road, 
was detained some time. The dog in the mean- 
time jogged on with the sheep alone, without 
any assistance, and carefully secured them in 
his master’s yard in the city. 

There is no species of animal so varied in 
their nature and propensities as the Shepherd’s 
dog, and these propensities are preserved invio- 
late in the same breed from generation to gener- 
ation. In England, much attention has been 
paid to this breed of dogs, and the purest blood 
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is now found there. 
sheep about hand, about a bright shedding or 
fold almost naturally, and those which excel most 
in this kind of service, are always the least tract- 
able at a distance; others will gather sheep from 
the hills, or turn them this way or that way, as 
they are commanded, as far as they can hear 
their master’s voice, or note the signals made by 
the master’s hand, and yet can never be taught 
to command sheep close around them. Some 
excel again in a kind social intercourse. They 
understand all that is said to them or of them, 
in the family; and often a good deal that is 
said of sheep and of other dogs, their comrades. 
One. kind will bite the legs of cattle, and no 
species of correction or disapprobation will re- 
strain them, or even make them give it up; 
another kind bays at the head of cattle, and 
neither precept nor example will ever induce 
them to attack a beast behind, or bite its legs. 

The Shepherd’s dog, in docility and natural 
instinct in keeping, watching or preserving any- 
thing that may be intrusted to, or put in his 
charge, surpasses those of any other variety.— 
Their powerful attachment to their master and 
home, aided by their natural propensity, render 
the teaching them their duty an easy and pleas- 
ant task ; the young dog, indeed, being general- 
ly instructed by his elders, with little instruction 
from the Shepherd. 

Springside, Pokeepsie. 


~~ 
-oo 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FACTS ABOUT MULES. 

It is well known that the more spirit a horse 
has, the more liable he is to wear himself out 
under bad treatment; I mean if he has a driver 
that is careless, or one that is impatient and 
petulant. Horses, as a general thing, have 
more life about them than mares, and mules 
are similar in this regard. This is the reason 
why mare mules are preferred for the Southern 
market and horse mules in the North. There 
is a difference between a man driving his own 
team, and trusting them with a careless hand. 
For my own use I prefer horse mules, for, be- 
sides the advantage in their better ambition, 
the annoyance of having a team so often in heat 
is avoided, 

There is no use in denying that mules, more 
than horses, are naturally disposed to mischief, 
such as jumping fences, tearing down gates, 
getting out of the stable, jumping on young ani- 
mals, &c. The only preventive is to accustom 
them from the first to strong inclosures and 
good fixtures. That mules are more apt to kick 
than horses, I can hardly indorse, yet perhaps 
it is not worth while to deny. To palliate the 
case I must say that they are not commonly 
handled and petted when young as horses are, 
hence the habit is not corrected. A mule dislikes 





One kind will manage | 





and fears a stranger. He readily shows obedi- 
ence to one master, and soon becomes attached 
to him. This disposition, though apparent in 
some horses, is not so common as with mules. 
There is another particular in which he differs 
from a horse. In a drizzly, damp day, how- 
ever lively in general, he will be sluggish, and 
dull, whilst a horse will be on the look out for 
an excuse to run away. 


A FATAL HORSE DISEASE. 

Much alarm is felt in Worcester, Mass., in 
regard to the distemper among horses which 
prevails in that city, The Worcester Times 
states that since the Ist of November, one vete- 
rinary surgeon has treated about seventy-five, 
one in twelve of which proved fatal. The dis- 
ease attacks all classes of horses, the well fed and 
cared for, as well as the hard worked and mod- 
erately fed. It is clearly established that the 


disease is not contagious, and that the surgeons 
have not found a certain preventive. The Times 
says: 

“ The attack is ushered in by a slight cough, 
which rapidly becomes worse. Great oppression 
of breathing immediately follows, and such an 
extreme degree of debility that in a few hours 
the animal is scarcely able to stand; soon a 
discharge of greenish mucus matter through the 
nose is noticed, and in the last stages the pulse 
is goue some time before death ensues. 

In the cases that have proved fatal, the ani- 
mals die of extreme debility, and such an ob- 
struction in the air cells of the lungs as to ren- 
der breathing impossible. This obstruction in 
the air cells, may, of course, arise from various 
causes. A valuable horse owned by Mr. Alfred 
Parker died of the disease yesterday (Wednes- 
day) and the post-mortem examination in that 
case resulted in the discovery of about two pails 
full of bloody matter in the chest, the whole 
surface of both lungs was covered with a deposit 
of recent lymph, the whole of one lung was hepa- 
tized, that is, reduced by the inflammation to 
the consisteacy, weight and general appearance 
of liver, and the other lung was extremely con- 
gested—in fact, wholly engorged with blood, 
but not actually inflamed.” 





+Oe- 


SHAKSPEARE’s DescripTion or A Horse.— 
There is not, probably, in the English language 
a better description of “a well proportioned 
steed,”” condensed into so few words as the fol- 


lowing from the pen of the immortal Shaks- 


peare: 

Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long; 

Broad breast, full eyes, small heud and nostril wide ; 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong; 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ;— 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on ¢o proud a back. 
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REMEDY, &c. 

A subscriber asks, if we “ know any remedy | 
for the breaking out on the inside of the hoc 
joints of Jacks ?” 

Dr. Henry Corby, one of our best Veterinary 
Surgeons in St. Louis, furnishes us with the 
following recipe: 

Oil of Tar, 2 ounces ; 

Oil of Turpentine, 1 ounce; 
Fish Oil, 4 ounces ; 
Sulphur, 4 an ounce; 

Make into a liniment and apply with a brush 
for two or three days in succession, Then wash | 
clean with soft soap and warm water, and after- 
wards, if necessary, use the liniment again. 

If the Oil of Tar cannot be had, use the fol- 
lowing ointment :— 

Sulphur, 1 ounce; 
Oil of Turpentine, 1 ounce; 
Lard, 4 ounces; 

In any case it would be well to use these pow- 
ders :— 

Sulphur of Antimony, 1 ounce; 
Powdered Nitre, 2 ounces ; 
Sulphur, 2 ounces. | 

Mix well together and make into six powders, | 


of which one should be given every day in| 
a bran mash. 

The above prescription is also a certain rem- 
edy for mange in all animals. 








ee Oo 

Curtne Hams.—At a late Fair of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, the first pre- 
mium was awarded for hams cured thus: To 


150 ths. of ham, take i} oz. saltpetre, four} 


quarts of fine salt, with enough molasses to 
make it a paste; rub well on the flesh «'de; let 


PAPAS 





it lay four weeks ; then hang and smoke. Two 
days before removing from the smoke house, 
paint with black pepper and strong vinegar, after 
which, bag them. 





Lampas in Horses, 


Mr. Eprror:—Having read an article in your 
columns about the lampas in horses, and the 
writer wishing for farther information, I thought 
I would give him all that I could. 

This disease consists in a swelling of the roof 
of the mouth, near the front teeth, and is some- 
times higher than the teeth. It happens gener- 
ally between the third and fifth year, and is sup- 
posed to prevent a colt from gathering his food 
with ease, so that on that account he falls off in 
feeding and consequently in flesh or condition. 
The usual remedy is to sear the parts next the 
teeth, with a piece of iron made for the purpose 
or cut the parts until they bleed freely. These 
remedies are still generally practiced, nor is it 
possible, I believe, for veterinary surgeons to 

revent its being done. The lampas, as it is cal- 
ed, however, is not the cause of the colt’s ceas- 
ing to feed well, and falling off in flesh; it de- 
pends upon his cutting the grinding teeth at the 
propertime; and if, instead of burning and cut- 
ting the lampas, as they term it, they would 
keep him entirely on bran mashes for a week, 
he would be able to eat his hay and corn with 
avidity, for the stomach, which always sympa- 
thises with the mouth in the painful periods of 
| dentition, is quickly restored, when the power 
| of mastication returns. We often find when the 
lampas is present, that the membrane of the 
mouth just within the corners of the lips, is so 
swollen as to get between the grinders, thus pre- 
venting the animal from feeding. When this is 
the case, it is commonly called bags or washes, 
|and may be removed by swabbing the mouth 
| with a weak solution of the sulphate of iron.— 
| This disease is often occasioned by the bearing 
rein being too tight. 


Ben. 
Hatborough, Dec. 28, 1860. —| Telegraph. 











CHESTER WHITE 
Owned by Norman J. Cotman, of St. Louis County. 





St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association. 





BOAR, “MISSOURI,” 
Received First Premium of $25 at the last Fair of the 
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THE CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 


“No flower that blooms 
Is like the Rose, nor scatters such perfume.” 


The Rose is, properly, a shrub, or woody 
plant, and belongs to the shrubberry, and it 
might with propriety be called the Queen of 
Shrubs, as, the world over, it is the acknowl- 
edged “ Queen of Flowers;” so whether in the 
Shrubbery or Flower Garden, it reigns supreme. 

The infinite variety in form and color of the 
flower, the exquisite fragrance of its beautiful 
blossoms—from the delicate odor of the Tea rose 
to the powerful fragrance of the Damask, and 
the delicious perfume of the Sweet Briar—all 
conspire to make this charming plant, more 
highly esteemed and prized than any other tlow- 
er that grows. 

The Rose is found indigenous to the four 
quarters of the globe, embracing a great num- 
ber of distinct species, with entirely different 
habits and characteristics. From a comming- 
ling of many of these, with an improved culti- 
vation, for a series of generations, have sprung 
all of our present varieties of cultivated roses. 

The different classes which are most esteemed 
at the present day, are the Hybrid Perpetual or 
Remontant, Hybrid China, Moss, and Prairie, all 
of which are hardy; and the Tea, Bourbon, Noi- 
sette, and Bengal, many of which withstand our 
winters, with slight protection—these latter 
classes are the most constant bloomers, which 
in fact, with a little care, may be kept in a con- 
tinuous bloom; they are, however, less strong 
and robust in their habits, and require less prun- 
ing than the others. The flowers of the Re- 
montant rose, are superb in their richness of 
color, and size and beauty of form; but many 
persons are disappointed that they do not bloom 
frequently or freely enough, and thus belie their 
name of Hybrid Perpetual. That they are not 
true perpetual bloomers, like the Bengal or Bour- 
bon, cannot be denied, but with proper care in 
their culture a bed of them (besides the great 
display in June) may be made to produce flow- 











ers nearly all through the summer, and a splen- 
did show again in September. 

Roses are too often stuck around singly, 
among other shrubbery, where they receive no 
more care in pruning, manuring, or otherwise, 
than the shrubbery itself. It is useless to expect 
continuous bloom, and rich colored double 
flowers, under such treatment. The effect of 
poor culture is to make a double rose, semi- 
double and single; and that which would be 
rich culture to anything else, may he poor to 
the rose. The most approved method is to 
plant all the roses of the above classes into beds 
or borders by themselves, and give special prepa- 
ration and treatment for them; and a single bed 
of roses on the lawn, properly managed, will 
give more satisfaction than double the number 
of plants scattered at random all over the gar- 
den. 

The kind of soil the rose delights in is a 
strong, rich, turfy loam. To prepare a bed for 
them, the ground should be trenched two feet 
deep—but the sub-soil, if a poor clay, should 
not be brought to the top, but only broken up, 
and some well decomposed manure, sand, char- 
red wood, or anything of that nature, incorpor- 
ated with it; good drainage for the bed should 
be secured, and brick-bats, coarse bones, or other 
rubbish, might be placed on the bottom of the 
bed, to assist in its drainage; more rotted ma- 
nure may be mixed with the top soil, for there 
isno danger of its being too rich; heavy ma- 
nure and even clay may be used, where the soil 
is too sandy, but in all ordinary soils, the light- 
er kinds of manure will be best. 

The plants may be placed in the form of a 
clump, i. ¢. scattered at nearly equal distances 
over the bed, from three to six feet apart, ac- 
cording to the strength of habit; and planted 
in rows if on a border. To prepare for plant- 
ing, all broken or damaged roots should be 
smoothly pared off, and the top invariably cut 
down to two or three buds, from the collar. It 
should not be set deeper than it was before, but 
fine soil should be placed compactly about the 
roots and trodden firm. 

Hybrid Perpetuals and Mosses, should be 
pruned back severely every spring, say to six 
inches of the old wood; and after the first bloom 
is over, the shoots should be cut off below; this 
will induce them to break and bloom again 
during summer. They may be stimulated during 
this season, by liquid manure, stirring the soil, 
&c., and they will throw up strong shoots to 
flower in autumn. 

The tender roses should be protected in win- 
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ter by strawing up, or bending down, covering 
with litter, and as the points of the shoots will 
mostly be killed, they need be only pruned back 
to the sound wood. Shortening an occasional 
shoot, thinning out the weak growth, and re- 
moving the old flower stems, together with 
good culture, will be all the summer treatment 
that these will require. 


oo 


Notes on Fruits and Synonyms. 

The Report of the Ky. Horticultural Society, 
in regard to a list of fruits recommended for 
cultivation in Ky., has developed several inter- 
esting facts. Upon investigation it turns out 
that the New York Pippin, the Ben Davis and 
the Ky. Pippin, are identical both in tree and 
fruit. J. 8. Downer, Esq. of Elkton, Ky., ina 
letter to Thomas 8. Kennedy Esq. Louisville, 
says, that since his attention has been specially 
called to the fact, he has made a comparison of 
the trees and fruit of these varieties and is now 
convinced that they are all the same. 

These kinds, and especially the Ben Davis, have 
been grown for a number of years in south-west- 
ern Ky., and we regard Mr. Downer’s opinion 
on this subject as the very highest authority. 

Through the investigations of Charles Down- 
ing, Esq. of Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, to whom 
specimens of the Carolina were sent by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, it will probably be discovered that the ap- 
ple known in the West as “‘ The Carolina” (Win- 
ter) is the same as the Nickajack of South Car- 
olina and Georgia. Mr. Cary, of Louisville, 
has examined the trees of each kind in his nur- 
sery and finds them to be identical in all their 
peculiarities, while the description in Downing’s 
Fruit Book of the Nickajack, which has a nu- 
merous list of synonyms, will apply without the 
least alteration to the Carolina apple. If these 
kinds prove synonymous, it will clear up much 
confusion in the nomenclature of Western and 
Southern fruits, and great credit will be due to 
the active exertions of the President of the Ky. 
Horticultural Society in bringing about these 
investigations. Another superior apple called 
in the Society’s report the Red Winter Sweet, 
proves to be the Ky. Sweet of Mr. Downer and 
is likewise known as the Royal Red in some lo- 
ealities. Mr. Downing thinks this apple “too 
tough,” but the specimens sent him had been 
kept several weeks in a heated room and had 
withered, and of course were tough and leathery. 








* Quinces.—This fruit requires a deep, rich and 
moist soil; the second consideration is, that it 





be raised tree-like—so treated it becomes very 
productive. Bush-like quinces bear but little, 
and imperfect fruit, for it will waste itself in 
producing suckers, instead of bearing wood. 
Leave but one stem, with a low and spreading 
head, and you will succeed admirably. 
ican 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.} 
HARDY SHRUBS. 

This being the proper time to plant shrubbery 
of all kinds, and as no place is complete with- 
out its masses of shrubbesy, we append a short 
list of such kinds as have proved really desira- 
ble in our section, omitting some of the well- 
known old ones, as the Snowball, Lilac, Althea, 
&c. which are always favorites. Many shrubs 
that are highly extolled in other latitudes, prove 
worthless here, either from the winter killing of 
the flower buds, or the tenderness of the plant 
itself, or other causes. 

Japan Quince (Pyrus Japonica): bright sear- 
Jet, flowers very early in spring, before the 
leaves appear; very hardy and desirable—there 
is also a white variety. Dwarf Almond: very 
showy and early; flowers light rosy pik, double 
and very profuse bloomer; well-known and exce!- 
lent. Missouri Currant: bright yellow, and very 
showy. Magnolia Purpurea: large purple flow- 
ers, somewhat like the Tulip, comes out before 
the foliage. 

All the Spireas are fine shrubs, but the fol- 
lowing are the best: 8S. Prunifolia and Reevesii; 
both pure white, and early. 8S. Sorbifolia: 
pure white, in spikes, handsome foliage. S. 
Douglassii: deep pink, flowers late. 8S. Billar- 
dii: rosy pink, freest bloomer of all. §S. Cak 
losa: bronzy red, in summer. 

Deutzia Scabra, and Gracilis: both pure 
white and very pretty. Mist Tree, or Purple 
Fringe: flowers a downy like substance, green- 
ish white, pretty. African Tamarix, small 
but numerous pink flowers, highly ornamental, 
in both flower and foliage. Weigelia Rosea: a 
splendid shrub, loaded in spring with its rosy 
pink flowers. St. John’s Wort (Hypericum): 
a handsome dwarf shrub, profusely loaded with 
bright yellow flowers, late in summer. Bladder 
Senna: pale yellow, succeeded by large inflated 
pods, insummer and autuma. Indigo Shrub: a 
strong growing shrub, having long spikes of deep 
violet tlowers, very pretty. The American and 
European Euonymus, especially the white fruit- 
ed, are highly ornamental, in their berries.— 
Bohemian Olive: is highly ornamental in the 
foliage and branches, being of a silvery hue. 
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Chaste Tree: We value highly, for although 
rather tender, and gets killed down somewhat, 
yet it springs up vigorously, and blooms freely 
on the young wood, of a pretty blue color, late 
in summer and autumn, rendering it very de- 
sirable. The same may be said of the Weigelia 
Amabilis, which blooms freely late in summer 
and fall on the new wood; flowers paler than 
Rosea. 

The above list does not include all that are 
hardy and handsome, but we can guarantee that 
no one will be disappointed in any of them, as 
we know from experience that they are all 
hardy, free bloomers, of different habits and 
colors, and seasons of flowering, and will afford 
quite a fine variety of bloom during the entire 
flowering season. C. 8. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Calendar of Operations in the Vine- 
yard. 

BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 

APRIL. 

We will presume that your vines are all nice- 


ly tied, as they ought to be; and you can now 
go to plowing and hoeing. Use a common one- 
horse plow for this purpose, first running a fur- 
row through the middle of the row, and then 
turning a furrow from the vines, on each side of 
the row. Do not go too deep, as you are apt to 
tear too many roots. Then hoe under the trellis, 
and around your vines, using the two-pronged 
German hoe for that purpose, turning the soil 
over well, and leaving it in large clods, as the 
sun and air will penetrate better, and it will also 
pulverize better afterwards. Hoe all the space 
left untouched by the plow, and especially 
around the vines, but be careful not to wound or 
injure the vines. After hoeing, take the plow 
again, and turn a furrow on each side of the row 
towards your vines, and plow the space in the 
middle of the row, leaving a clean furrow in the 
middle. This will prevent washing of the 
ground. Do all thisin fine, dry weather. 
Planting, if not already finished, may yet be 
continued all through this’ month, although 
March planting is better. Ifthe season is early, 
and your vines push out their young growth 
vigorously, summer pruning must be attended 
to the latter part of the month. Do this as 
soon as the young shoots are large enough to 
enable you to distinguish the young bunches, 
before the bloom,and pinch back all laterals or 
fruit bearing branches tojust above the last bunch 
of grapes, leaving but one strong, young shoot 
on each spur unchecked, which should be neatly 


off all branches which show no fruit. On Ca- 
tawba, one cane will be enough, on Norton’s 
Virginia and Concord, or other strong growing 
kinds, leave two or more. Also look close to 
the little green or grey worms, which will make 
a web in the young leaves, and destroy them. 

This will also be the time to fill up with 
ground around the young shoots of the layers. 
Use leaf mold, well pulverized, and fill up about 
an inch deep, around the young shoots. If you 
can give each shoot a small stick for support, 
and tie them to it, they will make all the better 
plants. 

On vines one year planted, leave but one shoot 
unchecked, and another, which you can pinch 
off six or eight joints above the ground, to 
make a spur for next year. 

i a _ 
HINTS ON THE GRAPE. 

Ep. Vauiey Farmer:—In the Feb. number of 
the Valley Farmer, I notice an article on the des- 
truction of grape crops while in blossom; and 
most heartily agree with you in considering the 
fault, not in the ground, but in the washing off 
of the pollen ere it had performed its functions. 
From close observation I have frequently seen 
that a slight protection over a vine saved the 
blossoms of the grape, and in like manner pre- 
vented rot and mildew. At the last meeting of 
the Fruit Growers’ Society of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, I proposed the nailing of broad boards 
along the top of the trellis. This brought out a 
remark of one of the members, who stated that 
part of an Isabella vine climbed along the eave 
of his watchman’s lodge, in the vineyard, and 
the part under cover bore and ripened perfect 
fruit, while on the same branch outside the 
whole vine had rotted fruit. 

This same result I have seen repeatedly. 
The gentleman above alluded to, has thirty acres 
of vineyard near Reading, Pa. and made last 
fall seventy barrels of wine, his crop having been 
nearly destroyed by the mildew and rot. 

Noticing an article somewhere, which attribu- 
ted the mildew and rot to excessive dews, it 
struck me forcibly that I would experiment next 
season, by paving under a part of my border 
with large stones, which becoming heated 
through the day will keep radiating heat nearly 
all night, and might prevent so much dew from 
falling or settling on the vines and fruit. Of 
this I made mention to some of my friends, but 
not in the discussions at the meeting until after 
one of the grape growers present stated that he 
had a large vine of Isabella or Catawba (I for- 
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over a large rock, on this the fruit was perfect, 
while on the rest of the vine over bare ground, 
although otherwise similarly trained, the fruit 
rotted entirely. 

These little hints, it strikes me, may lead to 
some good results, and I would urge all to lend 
their aid in making discoveries, towards the eav- 
ing of our grape crops, which notwithstanding 
all its enemies, is still the most reliable fruit 
with me, except the strawberry, raspberry and 
blackberry: of these latter three, I have not had 
a miscrop in eight years. S, Minier. 


Lebanon. Pa. Feb. 10, 1861. 





(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Farmers, Beautify your Homes, 

I often hear it said among farmers: “‘ We 
want fruit trees, we want something which will 
bring us some returns, which will pay.” Now 
I was brought up as a farmer’s boy, and I still 
love that noble calling, and must own, such ex- 
pressions sound discordantin myear. Farmers, 
you want fruit, and plenty of it; every farmer 
ought to have that sturdy old stand-by, the ap- 
ple, the lucious peach, the melting pear, the 
delicious grape, besides cherries, quinces, and 
all the small fruits. They are a necessity, and 
you can not do without them; you want them 
for your daily comfort. But is it not a libel on 
your noble avocation, to express contempt for 
everything which does not pay, as you call it? 
Who but the farmer and the farmer’s wife and 
children, should have as lively a sense of the 
beautiful? Who but he—in the dewy morning, 
when nature is awakening, and a thousand bril- 
liant dew drops sparkle from every spray; and 
every live thing, from the tiny bird to the lowing 
cattle, seems to lift up its voice in one chorus 
of thankagiving—should *‘look from nature up 
to nature's God,” and glory in the works of His 
almighty hand, Of all callings upon earth, the 
farmer should have the keenest sense of the 
beautiful in nature—and he must have it if he 
has a feeling heart inhisbosom. Thensurround 
your homes with the beautiful trees of our for- 
esis—the Elm, the Maple, the Birch, the Syca- 
more, the Linden and the deciduous Cypress— 
which will give you and your children grateful 
shade, and draw the birds around your door to 
build their nests and sing their ever sweet songs 
for you, Plant evergreens—the noble Norway 
Spruce, the Balsam Fir, the Hemlock, Arbor 
Vitee and Red Cedar—to make your surround- 
dings more cheerful, when Winter, with his 
snows aud frosts is upon us. Plantshrubs and 








flowers, to cherish and foster a sense of the 
bright and beautiful in your wife and children ; 
teach the latter that there are nobler delights 
in their immediate surroundings, in their every 
day reach, than the costly and enervating pleas- 
ures of the City ; and you will have them grow 
up around you, pure in thought, healthy in soul 
and body, the delight of your old age. It will 
make them contented and happy, and teach 
them to think, that ‘‘there is no place like 
home.” And isthis nothing? Does it not even 
pay, and pay well? 

Therefore, as one who heartily sympathises 
with all your true interests, 1 would say—Plant 
shade trees, evergreens and flowers, instead of 
looking on them with contempt, as things which 
will not pay. Georcr Husmann. 





<—-o~<> 


(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


Monthly Notes for the Garden and 
Orchard. 
BY CAREW SANDERS. 
There will be more planting and sowing done 


during this month than any other in the year. 
The changeable weather of March is now over. 
The soil can be got into proper condition for 
the seeds. The temptation to rush into the gar- 
den, to sow and plant, induced by a few days of 
warm, sunny weather in March, which is suc- 
ceeded by a week of cold, wet, or frosty and 
windy weather, upsetting all garden thoughts, 
is now followed by a determination to be steadi- 
ly at it, for spring is fairly upon us. 

No garden ground is well and thoroughly 
prepared for crops that has not previously been 
trenched up, or plowed well, during the previ- 
ous fall or winter. But where this has been 
properly done, all that will now be required is 
to stir it over afresh with spade, fork, or plow, 
just previous to sowing. This time it should 
turn up dry and crumbling, yet mellow and 
fine, so that a harrow or rake, run’ over it, will 
make it fine, easy to drill and cover the seed. 

Successive crops of Peas, Radish, Lettuce, 
Spinach, &c. should be sown, and main crops of 
Carrots, Parsnips, Parsley, Salsify, &c. should 
be put in at the very beginning of the month.— 
Cabbage and Lettuce may be transplanted from 
the hot-bed frames, also, by the first week in 
April. All the Irish Potatoes, whether in field 
or garden, that are intended for the summer 
crop should be planted from the first to the mid- 
dle of the month, and late or fall crops left till 
June, Experience has demonstrated, that early 
planting is the only way to secure good crops in 





our variable summer climate. Towards the end 
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of the month, some of the more tender kinds 
of vegetables may be ventured out, such as Snap 
Beans, Cucumbers, Squash, Sweet Corn, Okra, 
and Lima Beans. But Tomatoes, Egg Plants, &c. 
are not safe in the open ground without protec- 
tion till the first of May, though all of these 
can be got forward by being sown in a frame or 
hot-bed, and potted off into three-inch pots; if 
this was done by the first of April they would 
be nice plants by the first week in May. They 
can then be turned out into the open air without 
any check to their roots; of course they should 
be gradually inured to the open air—not sud- 
denly transferred from a warm and moist air to 
a very dry one, 

Those who contemplate raising Sweet Pota- 
toes, should secure their seed without delay.— 
The hot-bed may be prepared from the first to 
the middle of April, or about four or five weeks 
before the time to have the plants ready. A 
common hot-bed will do to raise them in. 
Choose a warm, dry exposure—a hillside is best; 
throw out a foot of soil, and make your bed 18 
inches deep, with good, fresh horse manure ; 
cover with four inches of mellow soil, and, when 
it becomes warm, lay on the potatoes; cover 
them with two or three inches of light leafy 
mold. A bushel of seed produces from three to 
five thousand plants. 

The present month is perhaps the best to 
plant Evergreens. As a general rule, the best 
time is when the soil has become settled and 
somewhat warmed, and before the dry season, 
or when the young buds are just pushing forth 
into a new growth. No manure is required for 
evergreens, a good loam is the most appropriate; 
but where a heavy, clay soil exists, a compost 
formed of leaf or wood’s mold, and sand, mix- 
ed well with the soil the tree is planted in, will 
be found very beneficial. Evergreens should 
never be planted deep, The roots of all the 
Coniferous Evergreens are found running ina 
horizontal direction, very near the surface. A 
small mound of earth raised up to the stem of 
each tree above the general surface, and a 
mulching of short grass, half-rotted straw, or 
some such material, will be found of advantage, 
during the first season or two after transplant- 
ing. 


The Flower Garden will require thoroughly |, 


overhauling and burnishing up this month.— 
Many of the Perennial: Flowers will be unfold- 
ing their beauties ; but we must be on the look- 
out for their successors, in order to keep up the 
interest and beauty of the garden throughout 
the season. This is done by means of Bedding 










































Plants and Annuals, the first furnished frons the 
greenhouse, aud the latter sown in the open 
border where they are to remain—or, what is 
better, with many of them, raised in a hot-bed 
frame, like Tomatoes, and transplanted to the 
garden when they get large enough, and the 
ground gets warm and in good condition for 
their growth. Some of the families of Annuals, 
may almost be classed with the bedding plants; 
that is, they are adapted for filling beds and 
masses alone, from their great variety, beauty 
&e. Such are the Asters, which produce a 
splendid display of superb flowers of many col- 
ors for two months in fall. The German Stocks, 
Rocket Larkspurs, Balsams, Phlox Drummon- 
dii, all of which furnish a great variety of col- 
ors, and remain in bloom a long time, may 
be used effectively for massing. Climbing An- 
nuals and Perennial flowers, are especially 
interesting, and there is such a variety of ways 
of training them, or allowing them to train 
themselves, that they may be used quite exten- 
sively and effectively, without overdoing the 
thing. Numerous forms of wire and wooden 
contrivances are made to place in the garden 
for climbers to run on; but they never look 
better to our mind than when they are allowed 
to clamber over the branches and twigs of a 
miniature tree placed in the ground for the pur- 
pose. The Ipomea and varieties, well known 
as the Morning Glory and Cypress Vine, are 
strong growing climbers, covering a large space 
during the season, flowering freely and are much 
admired. The Thunbergias, are neat and pretty 
climbers, having flowers of white, orange, buff, 
&c. with dark throats; are very effective and 
pretty. The Tropeolums, furnish a choice va- 
riety of climbing plants, of numerous and beau- 
tiful colors, some of which flower freely in the 
open border. The varieties of Maurandia Bar- 
clayana, are elegant plants, having blue, white 
and rose colored flowers; and many others might 
be named, but we would refer those wishing to 
purchase, to some of the many excellent cata- 
logues, now annually sent out by our enterpris- 
ing seedsmen, who make it a business to cater 
to the wants of the public in the flower seed 
line. 





Catrawissa Raspperry.—The peculiar merits 
of this fruit consists in its fall bearing, product- 
iveness, and very good quality. Its economy is 
different from other raspberries: the bearing 
canes of the Catawissa do not die, but become 
winter-killed; young shoots appear the succeed- 
ing spring, and these bear a full crop in autumn, 
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Byd@aying down and covering the canes in No- 
vember, the same bear a spring and fall crop. 
They do not spread as other varieties of the 
same family, but take root when layered, and 
also strike root very easy from cuttings, as easy 
as willows would. To secure one full crop, they 
should only bear in the fall—cutting the canes 
in November close to the ground, and covering 
the stumps, is certainly the best method. As 
our autumps are very dry, a deep, rich and 
moist piece of ground should be selected for this 
valuable fruit, and should be trenched 18 inches 
deep before planting, and a space of four feet 
each way allowed for every plant. No fruit is 
worthier the care you may bestow upon it—it 
proves a pleasant table fruit for the whole of 
September and October, and besides an excellent 
preserve—the more valuable on account of its 
lateness, as early preserved fruits often sour and 
spoil, and at best give a great deal of trouble. 
No garden should be without the Catawissa./[ Ez. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer. ]} 
Missouri State Fruit Growers’ Associa- 


tion. 
{Continued from March No.] 
Turespay Mornine, Jan. 8th, 1861. 

The Strawberry was then taken up for discussion 
in the order recommended by the Business Committee, 
viz: “ Best location, time and manner of planting,” 
&e. 

Dr. L. D. Morse was called upon to open the sub- 
ject. He said that, although an old strawberry grow- 
er, he had not had much experience in this State, The 
location would depend much upon the objects in view 
in cultivation, and perhaps somewhat upon the varie- 
ties. A warm exposure with a deep soil of a sandy or 
loamy character; a southern or south-western expo- 
sure is probably the best for the early varieties; the 
soil and exposure will make a difference of a week or 
ten days in the time of ripening. The soil should be 
well prepared in all cases by sub-soiling and deep 
plowing. The plants are very liable to be injured the 
first season after planting, particularly if it is a dry 
season—deep plowing and mulching are the best pre- 
servatives against this. As to time of planting, I 
prefer early in the spring, and would not plant in the 
fall except in cases of emergency; they are liable to 
be injured by the frost, have not made a sufficient 
length of root, and are consequently extremely liable 
to be “heaved out.” As to manner of planting some 
of the varieties, the Wilson’s Albany are said to do 
best in shills, and keep the runners down by cutting 
them off, In extensive field or market culture I would 
ae in rows 3 feet apart and the plants 2} feet apart 

n the rows. This mode of planting I have found to 
do well with the Large Early Scarlet, planted out the 
distances mentioned and kept clean with the plow or 
cultivator. The plants soon fill up the ground—in 
most cases the first season; and after gathering three 
crops, either set out a new piece or plow the original 
rows under, and the runners that have filled up the 
ground will form new rows to be cultivated upon the 
seme plan. Salt and Glauber’s Salts are valuable as 
manure and may be used with great advantage at the 
rate of 2 to 3 bushels an acre. In answer to a ques- 
tion, Which variety is earliest? I have not sufficient 
evidence or experience with many of the new varieties, 
but think the Large Early Scarlet the earliest, and 
have had considerable experience with that variety.— 











Why a south-western and not a south-eastern? The 
south-western is the warmest, as we find the snow 
melts soonest there. 

Dr. J. B. F. Beale—I have planted on a south-east- 
ern exposure, always thinking that the earliest. 

President Colman said that the Jenny Lind was the 
earliest of all the strawberries with him. Of all the 
really good varieties it has proved much the earliest. 

Mr. E. R. Mason, thinks the cultivation of the 
strawberry as an early market fruit much neglected 
with us; he intends forcing some 2 or 3 of the earliest 
varieties for market, and takes this plan: Select a 
piece of ground of the proper inclination, and lay off 
in strips of say 30 feet. Prepare the ground by plow- 
ing and stirring at least 20 inches deep; lay tile drain 
34 to 4 feet apart, and above the drain a hot-air flue, 
of drain pipe about 2 inches in diameter—having it 
abut upon a ravine will give it sufficient drainage 
and draft. All our land requires draining to enable it 
to withstand the severe seasons of drouth and wet, and 
will produce a hundred per cent. by it. The heating 
flues can be laid at the same time with the drain, and 
cost but little, and the hot-air stimulating the roots 
will make a vast difference in the time of ripening; and 
the production of the heat will cost but litle, and will 
create a much earlier market, and command much 
better prices. I am trying this method as an experi- 
ment and will, at some future meeting, give a com- 
plete statement of the results. - : 

Mr. H. T. Mudd, had found upon the place that he 
purchased a strawberry of which he had no knowl- 
cdge, it is very fine; large, light colored, tender, does 
not bear handling well, has no neck, till just at the 
end of the crop. There is another on the same place, 
small, red, very firm, the leaves not tall but the plant 
a prodigious bearer, having from 40 to 50 berries on 
a single stalk. 

Dr. Morse had got some plants like the first from a 
German ; thinks them the Washington—Keen’s Seed- 
ling has a similar character. 

Mr. G. Husmann—I have received from the East a 
plant that suits the description of the last, under the 
name of the Hudson, 

Mr. Carew Sanders thinks there is much confusion 
in regard to the Large Early Scarlet as grown and 
sold in this market. Thinks the true Large Early 
Scarlet a superior strawberry, but does not find it true 
here; thinks the Washington is universally cultivated 
here and often in Cincinnati under the name of the 
Large Early Scarlet. 

President Colman sid he had a few remarks to 
make upon the strawberry. Instead of 3 feet he would 
prefer 4 feet between the rows, so as to get a cultiva- 
tor easily between them, and would set the plants 1} 
feet apart in the row. It is indispensable to cultivate 
thoroughly the first year. Approves Dr. Morse’s plan 
of exposure, and conceives it of the utmost import- 
ance, as the earliest crops bring the highest price.— 
For a family, some might be planted on a northern 
exposure, in order to retard their ripening and extend 
the season for this truly delicious and healthful fruit; 
and a northern exposure would prolong it a week to 
ten days, as the southern exposure would advance the 
season as much, We want some experiments with a 
view to get some still later varieties. From my expe- 
rience with a great many varieties the Jenny Lind is 
the earliest. It is esteemed very highly in the East. 
Coming so early in the season, it suffered less from the 
drouth than the other varieties. It is of fine quality, 
productive, firm, large, and brings a high price in the 
market, and deserves all the praise bestowed upon it. 
In this climate we must mulch the plants in early 
winter to protect them from being heaved out by the 
thawing and freezing—in the fruiting season, to keep 
the fruit clean and in fine condition—and during the 
summer to protect them from the drouth. Tan bark 
makes a good mulch. We pay altogether to little at- 
tention to mulching, not only in the case of the straw- 
berry, but all our small fruits. In regard to varieties, 
Wilson’s Albany has proved to be a No. 1. market 
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fruit; Jenny, Lind promises well; McAvoy’s Extra 
Red, as a late productive market variety, cannot be 
surpassed ; McAvoy’s Superior and Longworth’s pro- 
lific are very good, and there are many other varie- 
ties of which I will be able to speak more definitely 
another season. 

Mr. Julius Malinckrodt asked, if, in the plan indi- 
cated by Dr. Morse, they required cultivation the 
second season? Dr. M. replied: If in rows I cultivate 
till the runners cover the entire ground; which by 
planting 3 feet apart they generally do by the end of 
the first season, 

Mr. G. Husmann said, it has been held that Wil- 
#on’s Albany is too acid. 

Dr. Morse thinks that when fully ripened they are 
not too acid, but they look so fine before they are quite 
ripe that persons are apt to gather them too early, and 
then they are acid. 

Mr. T. BR. Allen— I intend planting out about three 
acres and would like to know what 3 or 4 varieties 
would be most profitable and to have a good succes- 
sion. Does the Large Early Scarlet or the Jenny Lind 
ripen first ? 

Mr, C. Sanders asked, if amy person has got the 
true Large Early Scarlet in this neighborhood ? 

Mr. Quinette cultivates the lowa or Washington for 
the Large Early Scarlet, and I have not seen one in 
the vicinity. The Jenny Lind is some days earlier 
than the Washington; but as between the Large Early 
Scarlet and Jenny Lind I have not as yet been able 
to judge, The Jenny Lind is large, the largest early 
berry; the Early Scarlet smaller and lighter in the 
color. Some of the recently introduced foreign varie- 
ties have done very well, The Triomphe de Gand 
promises to be a most excellent variety, and we have 
some others, that will have a full and fair trial this 
year. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned till two o’clock. 





The Afteraoon Session was opened by the discussion 
of the Currant. 

Dr. Beale had planted out 500 plants, 4x4, on a 
ridge a little to the north, in good corn land; culti- 
vated them much as he did corn with the plow, The 
growth was small the first year; last winter the 
frost threw many out of the ground ; last season their 
growth was but small, and altogether I have lost 
about one-fourth of them. They should bear this 
yor They are troubled by a whitish grub with a 

road head. 

Mr. Husmann has but little experience with the 
Currant; has never cultivated it upon a large scale, 
but thinks it may do well here; has fruited the White 
and Red Dutch and Black English. They have re- 
ceived very little attention in his neighborhood. Did 
Dr. mere gens old or young plants? 

Dr. Beale—A mixed lot; have never seen a berry 
on the Black Currrants. I got them from different 
places, and planted some as cuttings and some as 
roots, 

Mr. Pettiggill, of Bunker Hill, [1l.—My experience 
with the currant for a number of years has been very 
successful, although not in this section of the country, 
but about thirty miles due east of St. Louis, in Illi- 
nois. I commenced in ’55, and they have all along so 
far done well. My plants are protected by mulch, as 
are all my small fruits. I have planted out with the 
greatest success in the fall, and during open weather 
in the winter. The borer I have noticed, but have 
had no trouble with it as yet. I think the currant a 
certain crop, and have never failed to get a large crop 
of fine currants. I mulch with prairie grass, oat or 
wheat straw, 6 to 8 inches deep, and keep it on sum- 
mer and winter. I don’t think that my currants are 
frozen in the ground at all, and this mulching obvi- 
ates the necessity of cultivating the ground at all; 
although it would be advisable to do so in a few years, 
and then manure freely, 

_ Question—Have you ever found any inconvenience 
in the spring by causing the soil to be too tight? Ay- 





swer—No. The mulch, by preventing the sun’s rays 
striking the soil, prevents it from baking after it is 
acted upon by the frost, Ihave the Red and White 
Dutch, Cherry Victoria, and Black Naples, [ prepare 
the soil as for corn and plant 6x5 feet; grow them in 
the bush form. In planting, I plow two furrows deep, 
one plow following the other so as to plow 15 to 18 
inches deep. The Black Naples grows well, but the 
currants have a tendency to drop their leaves early. 
The Red Dutch do well. The White Dutch a shy 
bearer. Soil Black Prairie, from 10 to 20 inches deep, 
with a clay sub-soil. Drain with brush put down in 
a body 6 to 10 inches thick. Have made wine from 
the Black Naples, and would as soon have it as wine 
from the Red Currant, and find it not as acid. ‘Have 
some of the wine of the Red Currant here, Make the 
wine by taking one quart juice, three quarts water, 
and three pounds of fine sugar. 

Mr. Kelly has had no opportunity of fruiting the 
currant here, but in Cincinnati has obtained $400 to 
$600 per acre from the Red Dutch as fruit. It is in- 
dispensable to have the soil deeply cultivated especial- 
ly where it isthin. In loams it succeeds, perhaps, bet- 
ter, from being rich, It requires to be sub-soiled or 
trenched. If that were more attended to than it is, 
the currant would do better than it does. The Red 
Dutch is the most profitable. 

Dr. Morse, agreed as to its profitableness with the 
former speakers—knew it to be so. 

Dr. Beale—In mulching, if the plants are 4x6 or 
5x6, and we muich the soil entirely, the roots will 
be close to the surface. 

Mr, Pettingill—The roots of the currant come to 
the surface whether mulched or not; and this is the 
cause of the difficulty in the freezing in winter and 
drying in summer, and cultivation mutilates them.— 
The mulching protects them both in winter and sum- 
mer—keeps the soil free, keeps down the weeds, and 
prevents the necessity of having the roots disturbed by 
cultivation. 

Mr. Malinckrodt has a friend that wants to plant 
an orchard, and thinks of planting currants between 
the rows. How will that do? 

Mr. Allen planted out about a thousand, and they 
have done well. Would like to know how to prune, 
and how it would do to mulch with saw-dust? 

Mr. Pettingill—As a general thing, I do but little 
pruning, as I cut back the young wood to make cut- 
tings. Those I plant out in the fall, I prune off the 
straggling growth, but don’t prune much till the third 
year, only taking off the straggling lateral shoots or 
suckers, but leave enough to produce new bearing 
wood. Sometimes I find that by cutting out the lead- 
ing old stem, I force some fine young shoots—make 
better fruit, not having so many fruit spurs, and less 
of it. 

Mr, Husmann said that, four years ago, he made 
some samples of wine from White, Red and Black 
Currants, Naples and English; and they took four dif- 
ferent premiums at four different fairs. The Black 
Currant wine was by far the best—the two others were 
both good. 

The Secretary remarked that he had tried shade 
with the currant, and found the shade of trees to be 
injurious. He found that the proximity of some trees 
induced insects. Hickory was of this class, and had 
found a white grub bore the branch and stem of the 
currant from the bark to the pith, as is often seen in 
the hickory, which causes them to break clean across, 


Thinks that the upper portion of the north sides of ° 


the hills is suitable the soil being generally good and 
deep, not so much exposed to the sun’s intensity, and 
having avery gentle shade afforded by the summit.— 
He approved of mulching. 

The Currantis a native of a cooler, moister climate, 
and consequently in cultivating it these conditions 
should be regarded, He thought it worthy of more 
attention than it had before received not only for cul- 
inary purposes but for wine. Wine of a very superior 
quality could certainly be produced from it. 
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[Reported for the Valley Farmer.] 


Meramec Horticultural Soeiety. 
A.Luienton, Mareh 7, 1861. 

The twenty-seventh monthly meeting of the Mera- 
mec Horticultural Society was held as above, the Pres- 
ident in the chair. ’ 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the former 
meeting was dispensed with. 

The Secretary presented a quantity of seed received 
by him from the Agricultural Department of the U. 8. 
Patent Office, consisting chiefly of varieties of Pea 
and Parsnip. 

A report from the Librarian was reeeived. A notice 
of motion to amend the constitutiom was given by Mr. 
0. Kittredge. 

The Executive Committee proposed as a subject for 
discussion at the next meeting —“ The Kitehen Gar- 
den ;” adopted. 

The subject for discussion, “ Preparation for, and 
time of planting the various Spring Crops,” being 
next in order, Dr. McPherson said that he had just 
finished planting an acre of Porators at the top of a 
piece of new land which had been plowed and har- 
rowed fine; cross-plowed and harrowed, and then run 
two furrows in the row three feet apart, making the 
drills deep, and put in the potatoes twelve to fourteen 
inches apart; he then hauled dry litter and barn-yard 
rubbish and spread it over the potatoes; turned the 
soil over the whole and harrowed evenly, When the 
—_ showed themselves, would ryn an inverted 

arrow over them to keep down the weeds at an early 
stag>, and cultivate regularly during the season. He 
would plant thus every two weeks till it was too Mate 
for early potatoes. 

He did not expect much @ifficulty from early frost, 
as he had seen potatoes cut down to the ground by 
the frost and produce a good spring crop, but it would 

robably make them a week later. The method of 
ittering he adopted was an experiment with him, but 
he thought would be found of great value to early 
crops. 
Mr. Allen had some experience in early planting of 
potatoes—although notin the littering. In the spring 
of ’44 or ’45, he planted in February—on the 16th of 
May a frost came that cut down corn that was knee 
high. This led him to examine his early, planted po- 
tatoes, when he found them good, and as large as hens’ 
eggs, and used them in the family from that time. 

ey still increased in size and the crop was about th 

best, as it was the earliest, he ever had of early p 
tatoes. Does not remember the kind, but they were 
the common late potatoe. 

Rey. Springer said that two years ago he was living 
at ‘iveadie, with Mr. Farnham. Mr. F. had been 
studying book-farming. The garden land was old 
and much worn out; he hauled old saw-dust, barn- 
yard waste, litter and manure in large quantities ; 
plowed them in deeply; planted early; and had the 
finest crops that can be imagined; and that not only 
of potatoes, but beans, peas, corn, cabbage, radish and 
all the usual garden products. Early planting, deep 
plowing, and thorough cultivation were the true means 
ofobtaining abundant crops. 

Mr. Harris had tried new stable manure but it did 
not do; he had tried chaff which did well. 

at Seymour thought no heating manure would do 
we 

Mr. Allen suggested undertaking experiments with 


‘a view to determining correctly the effect of frost upon 


the potatoe plants, as affecting the quantity and the 
time of ripening. 

Mr. Airey had potatoes last year injured by the 
frost, which did not seem to affect the crop, and 
thought that if it took place before blooming it did 
little or 10 injury to it. 

Messrs. Kittredge and Vaughn had observed facts 
similar to Mr. A.—did not have any evidence whether 
it retarded the ripening or not. 

Mr. Seymour suggested covering up a portion of a' 


» 


crop on the approach of frost, as a good means of tes- 
ting the question, Whether the injury by frost retarded 
their ripening and how long? 

Dr. MePherson had potatoes killed to the ground 
that still made a good crop, but thinks they were 
later. 

Oats were then taken up. 

Mr. Harris thought they should be planted as early 
as it was possible to get the groundin goodorder. There 
would be a difference in the time in sandy soil or bot- 
tom, but February to end of March is best. Early 
sowr oats makes a heavier crop and a heavier grain; 
early sowing requires to be a little thicker ag they do 
not branch so nruch as the later. 

Mr. P. Brown has sown from 5th March to 10th 
April, but never in February; thinks early sowing 
best. 

Mr. Harris has had them killed down that were 
sown in Feb., bnt they sprouted again and made a good 
crop. 

Mr. Airey sows from Feb. to the 20th of March; 
after that time does not think it worth while to put in 
an oat crop. 

Dr. McPherson agrees as to the early sowing of 
oats (finds them lying om the surface of the ground 
all winter and sprouting in the spring quite well. 
Never found a good crop of oats sown in April; thinks 
they would make a better crop if sown ir fall than in 
April); thinks the longer time oats get to grow in, be- 
fore the dry, hot weather, the better and heavier the 


crop. 

The President always thought oats more tender than 
wheat, 

Mr. Airey has farmed here five years and found the 
early crop always the best amd most certaim— with 
oats, potatoes, corn, and almost all garden crops too. 
Never sowed oats here im Feb., but im the Ohio Valley 
it was always done at that time. . 

Corn was then taken up. 

Mr. P. Brown likes deep plowing and good cultiva- 
tion; prefers fall plowing; or plow twice in spring— 
once in March and once immediately before planting. 
Plant three to four feet apart, according to the land, 
from the middle of Apri? till the 10th of May; finds 
plowing in November the best time, 

Dr. McPherson thinks it best to plant corn when 
the ground is just warm enough to make it germinate, 
about the first of April. Last season early planting 
did not come up well, but was heaviest. If you can 
get a stand, the early planting is generally the heaviest 
crop. : 

Thinks it best to plow deeply in the fall, and in 
spring plow again and harrow; likes best to stir the 
sub-soil without turning it up. Where you don’t go 
down to the clay, plow deep—the deeper the better. 
Would plant four feet apart, and only two stalks in 
the hill. Where there are three or four stalks crowded 
together you have plenty of show, but little corn— 
two stalks to the hill amd two ears to the stalk, give 
the most and heaviest corn. In rich bottom land 
drill, and have the stalks about eighteen inches apart. 
Finds a great difference in the crop produced by differ- 
ent seed, and thinks care in the proper selection in the 
field of seed corn would be amply repaid. 

Mr. Seymour likes to select his seed from stalks 
with two ears, stalks small, stem of the ear small, ear 
well filled out, and low down upon the stalk. 

Mr. Springer stated that the plan adopted by Mr. 
Breese, of Pettis Co. in his Premium Crop of 38 barrels 
of corn to each of 10 aeres, was picking off all the ears 
on the stalk except two. 

Mr. P. Brown thinks it important to select seed corn. 

Mr. Harris found his crops far better before he went 
to book and newspaper farming. When he planted 
his crop early and kept constantly in it with the 
plow or cultivator his crib was well filled?, now with 
more acres in corn the crib is no better. He thinks it 
is because the book is oftener in his hand than the 
plow—and he often forgets the corn for the newspaper. 





He thinks that reading books may instruct a man 
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How to farm, but he does not find that reading books 
does INSTEAD of farming. 
HunGarian Grass anp MILLET: 
Dr. McPherson thinks that these grasses have in 
general been sown too late in the season. 
When first introduced July was given as the time to 
sow. This season he will try them about the first of 
May—as the two or three times he had tried them 
sown late they did not do so well. Thinks they will 
be ready to cut about the time of oats. 


Mr. Allen has read articles condemning the Hun- 
garian grass as killing horses. He had tried some 
last year, and fed it all winter to a poney, which had 
kept in as good condition as he would wish—and 
was used alone, 

Dr. McPherson thinks that the ripening the seed 
impoverishes the land much, and that it is the very 
hard shell of the ripened seed that injures horses; 
thinks it better for the land, the grass, and the cattle, 
to cut it when the seed is in the milk. It produces 
some thirty bushels of seed to the acre. It is much 
sown in Iowa and makes a good crop. 

Mr. Allen—Does it seed the ground? 

Mr. Seymour—To some extent, but not badly. I 
sowed some four years since and there is still a little 
in the ground. 

Spring Rye. 

Mr. Allen said that he had some rye brought to the 
mill to grind by Mr. Votaw which was part of a crop 
of common rye which had been sown early in the 
spring for early pasture. The cattle were pastured on 
it till the grass was good, and, to Mr. V’s surprise, it 
made a fine growth and produced a good crop of rye, 
but the grain itself was rather small. 

The President thinks that fall sown rye makes a 
good crop for early spring pasture, and should be 
more attended to, 

Mr. Springer remarked that his father always sowed 
his rye on the snow, in Kentucky. 

Mr. Harris remarked that wheat and rye should 
not be sown upon the same farm, they are so apt to 
mix in the field. 

Mr. P. Brown had found this the case. He and 
his brother took wheat into the city; he thought both 
looked alike good, but bis brother’s wheat brought 
ten cents a bushel more than his, from his having rye 
in it, which had escaped his observation. 

The Chairman announced the next meeting to take 
place in the School House at Allenton, on the first 
Thursday in April, at 10 A. M. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

Witur1am Murr, See. 


~~~ 
~->eoe 





Norton’s Virginia Seedling. 


Mr. Epiron:—At a regular meeting of our Agricul- 
tural Association, held on the 3d inst, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously : 

Reso.vep, That we, the Gasconade County Agri- 
cultural Association, in accordance with the views of 
& preponderate majority of our vine growers, and as 
the representative body of the agricultural interests of 
this County, do unanimously and emphatically pro- 
test against the re-baptism of the Norton’s Virginia 
Seedling Grape into “ Hermann’s Red Diamond,” as 
privately performed in this County; that we consider 
this change of name as an entirely uncalled for and 
unjustified act, not only causing confusion in trade 
and intercourse, but also exhibiting a disregard for 
the rights of the original grower, which this Associa- 
tion decidedly disapproves ; that we therefore acknow- 
ledge the old name as the only accurate one, and res- 
pectfully request the press of the State to publish this 
resolution as the expression of a justice loving com- 
munity. Geo. Husmann, Pres. 

Wu. Wesse.uort, Sec. 
Hermann, Mo., Mar. 4, 1861. 

















[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SPRING DUTIES. 


I know of nothing which contributes so much to 
the health and vivacity of the huney-bee in the spring, 
asa thorough cleaning of the hives of all dirt, ex- 
udations and filth, in and about them. Confined 
most of the winter to the small ill-ventilated hives im 
common use, they often besmear the combs and in- 
terior parts of the hive with their evacuations, which 
occasion a most offensive and sickening odor, Swarms 
which thus defile their dwellings are most assuredly 
diseased and need careful watching and nursing. 
They seem to be assailed by a sort of diarrhwa which 
often proves fatal, One of my neighbors has lost nine 
swarms out of fourteen, and every hive and the combs 
are completely covered with the foul, dark-colored 
evacuations. 

An old German acquaintance attributes this disease 
—if such it may be called—to honey obtained from 
the red clover. In dry summers the clover heads are 
small and the tubes of the blossoms are short so that 
the bees are enabled to reach the nectaries at the bot- 
tom. During the winters succeeding such dry sum- 
mers, when he has noticed his bees on the red clover, 
this disease has prevailed to a greater or less extent. 
IT accept this theory only as an individual opinion— 
well worth remembering—for the old gentleman who 
gave itis an intelligent apiarist of long experience 
and constant observation. The only remedies which 
suggest themselves are: First—To shift the bees and 
combs (if in movable comb hives) into new, or clean 
hives ; leaving the old hives to be cleansed and exposed 
to the weather for some weeks or months, before using 
again. If in common hives in which the combs are 
fast, they may be turned down carefully and much ot 
the filth scraped out, Sprinkling with water made 
quite sweet with honey or pure sugar and scented with 
oil of peppermint, is a good remedy. 

The hives should now be placed on their summer 
stands under the shade of some tree, or trees, if con- 
venient. The loose sheds so frequently met with are 
the unsuspected cause of many obstructions to profit- 
able bee culture. 

Bees must not be crowded together on stands; if 
they are, many will die out before the year is out, and 
the keeper will be puzzled to know why. Not more 
than three hives should stand together—for reasons 
which we cannot now stop to give. Close the en- 
trances so that but one bee can enter the hive at once, 
and there will be no robbing. Weak stocks had bet- 
ter be united now than to undertake to keep them 
along, as they must be late in filling up and will prob- 
ably lose the best part of the honey-gathering season. 
Early breeding is one of the first principles in success- 
ful bee culture, but it requires more care than farmers 
are ordinarily willing to bestow. 
Burr Oak, Mica. 


_— 
oo 





jee That the bees use water in preparing the food, 
(farina, or bee-bread,) for their young, is apparent, 
from the fact, that when breeding declines, the use of 
water diminishes, 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
USEFUL HINTS. 

Only observing individuals are benefitted by 
experience. 

Habit has a controlling influence on a man’s 
life, and grows stronger with age. I find people 
very careless about habit. When left uncon- 
trolled, it grows like a neglected field,.the false 
weeds choking the good, and forming inveterate 
roots, 

Without an object in view, very little is ac- 
complished. The man is like a rudderless ves- 
sel, swayed by every wind. 

Thackeray says the ambition for money is 
the most lasting sentiment of the human mind. 

Our happiness consists in doing what we are 
fitted for doing. 

We are only successful as we relish a thing. 
Relish is the animating principle. Hence, in- 
clination should always be considered—as was 
the case with the ancients. If we love to doa 
thing, we are apt to do it well 

If it were possible for a single evil to be great- 
er than all others, that evil would be—not con- 
sum ption—but the common, insinuating evil of 
“taking cold,” From this flow innumerable 
ills, and many and fatal diseases; and yet 
how little is it understood. We catch cold often, 
and know not when or where. Not knowing its 
nature (which perhaps nine-tenths do not), how 
can we avoid it? I am very susceptible this 
way, yet I seldom take cold, and then but 
slightly. Why? I observe two general rules, 
which cover the whole ground, namely: First 
—I never leave a warm place and go into the 
cold air, unless I keep in motion, sufficient for 
a good circulation of the blood, while I am ex- 
posed to such air. The greater the change of 
the air, the greater should be the exercise. Sec- 
ond —I never sit long in any part of a room 
where there is a draft of air, whether that draft 
be warm or cold. Hence I avoid windows, 
doors, corners of the room most distant from 
the stove. Remember this, that a mere expo- 





sure has little effect. Itisa long exposure that 
does the evil. Exactly according to the length 
of your exposure will be the intensity of the 
cold you will take; for taking cold depends 
upon two things; change of temperature, and 
length of exposure to cold air. With plenty of 
clothes there is no exposure; with plenty of ex- 
ercise there is none; for then the surface of the 
body keeps warm, one by the protection of 
clothing, the other by circulation of the blood. 
A little practice this way will soon get up a 
habit, and after that it will be easy. 

Consumption, like dyspepsia, consists of de- 
bility of the internal organs. Hence the use of 
exercise, especially horseback exercise, which, 
agitating the whole system, of course reaches 
the internal organs, the stomach, lungs, &c. and 
thus, invigorating and toughening them, they 
become strengthened and capable of performing 
a healthy action. This is the modern prescrip- 
tion, and is the most efficacious, both as a pre- 
ventive and a cure of these diseases. 

The gloom of the dyspeptic is a species of in- 
sanity; and it is hard for the individual to 
effect a cure, as the will and moral power of the 
patient are implicated. The aid of another 
should be called in to direct, or the patient 
should take advantage of the bright moments 
which the dyspeptic will experience, and fortify 
himeelf, and vigorously apply exercise, which is 
the principle cure; and this should be carried 
on every day mid-way between meals a few 
hours, short only of great fatigue. 

Avoid heavy clothes. Light and soft clothing 
is warmest. Every pound added in clothing, is 
so much burden borne from morning to night, 
and day afterday. It oppresses; not exercises. 
An ounce in a boot is felt by the traveler at 
night. Particularly are heavy boots a burden. 
Heavy soles when once moistened, as they will 
soon be, will always keep the feet damp. Rather 
wear rubber while out of doors; or cut soles 
out of old felt hats and cover the inside bottoms 
of your boots, and you will thank the writer 
for the suggestion. 

There is more poetry than point in the popu- 
lar couplet of Dr. Franklin, 

“ Early to bed, early to rise, 
Makes men healthy, happy and wise.” 

In winter it can make no difference, as the 
air is alike at night and at morning. In sum- 
mer, the air is highly charged with oxygen in 
the morning. The oxygen is stimulating— 
hence the exhilarating effect of the morning 
air, aided by the coolness of the hour. A reac- 





tion is sure to follow ; but it is seldom thought 
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of. The disposition to inaction in the after part 
of the day, is the cause of the excitement of the 
morning. Life itself is but one great stimulat- 
ing process, of which death in old age is the 
conclusion of the reaction—the first half of life 
rising, the latter half falling. The secret ele- 
ment of this stimulant is not yet known, When 
once ascertained, who knows but it may be ap- 
plied to the renewal of life (history is not bar- 
ren of hints of renewal), and man may be con- 
tinued other than by generation. 

The only use I find in bathing, is cleanliness. 
There are many fancied effects, growing out of 
the agreeable, stimulant feeling, but nothing 
permanent. Its use will harden a man against 
taking cold, but at an expense elsewhere. 


Poor coffee should be browned more than 
good, as it destroys the raw bean-like taste. 


Just enough of the white of an egg should 
be mixed with (finely) ground coffee to form it 
in a hard stiff paste. More than that will lose 
you part of the strength of your coffee (held 
by the cooked egg); less will not settle your 
coffee. Boil two minutes. 

It is better to eat an apple cooked than raw. 

We improve in health from September to 
January; then decrease till summer. 

There is health, as well as comfort, in easy 
fitting clothes. 

A wind from the North or West is healthiest; 
* but beware of the change. Thousands of lives 
are annually lost in consequence, 

Be much in the sun; it toughens and invigor- 
ates the system, 

It is said—and I think with reason—that the 
use of tea lengthens life. Not so with coffee. 


Our present system of schooling, needs re- 
formation. 

The mighty activity and progress of the age, 
foreshadows a great change in the world’s 
events. 

It is wonderful how much the will can per- 
form. . 

When you read, make yourself master of the 
subject, or else do not read at all. By all means 
avoid extensive reading, as it forms habits of 
superficial knowledge, confused, and soon for- 
gotten. To know a great man’s book, is to have his 
knowledge. Is not this encouraging? Read a 
few great books, then, thoroughly, and you will 
become distinguished if you act upon your 
knowledge. Great men act: we see their great- 
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ness by their actions only. F. G. 
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THE 7 WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


lst—The Egyptian Pyramids. The largest 
of these is 693 feet square and 499 feet high, 
and its base covers 11} acres of ground. 

2d—The Mausoleum, erected to Mausolus, a 
king of Caria, by his widow, Artemisia. It was 
63 feet long and 35 feet high. 

3d—The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. This 
was 425 feet in length and 220 feet in breadth. 

4th—The walls and Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
These walls are stated, by Herodotus, to 

ave been 87 feet thick, 350 feet high, and 60 
miles in length ; and this statement is deemed 
creditable by modern antiquarians. 

5th—The Colossus of Rhodes. This was a 
brazen,statue of Apollo, 105 feet in hight, 
standing at the mouth of the harbor of Rhodes. 

6th—The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, at 

Athens, which was made of ivory and gold, and 
was wonderful for its beauty rather than for its 
size. 

7th—The Pharos of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
This was a light-house 500 teet high, on the 
island of Pharos at Alexandria, in Egypt. A 
fire of wood was kept burning on its summit 
during the night, to guide ships to the harbor. 


THE FARMER BOY. 
BY HETTY A. MORRISON, 


God’s blessing rest upon him! 
That sun-burnt farmer boy, 

Whose footsteps ring with music, 
And eye is lit with joy, 

Upon whose cheek, sun-darkened, 
The rose of health he wears, 

And whose clear gushing laughter, 
Hath not a sound of tears. 


What though in russet jacket, 
And coarse and homespun shirt, 

And with a hand toil-hardened, 
That hath a trace of dirt; 

And boots so torn and battered, 
His toes scarce keep within, 
And hat, through many a cranny 

The sunbeams nestle in. 


What heeds he, so the berries 
Grow ripe on yonder hill, 

Or at its foot in spring-time, 
The fish sport in the rill ; 

Or in the old, old orchard, 
The apples ripe and red, 

When autumn comes to garner, 
Are dashing round his head? 


Up in the morning early ! 
The sleek, fat cows to bring, 
Or up the green slope toiling 
With water from the spring; 
Then far off to the meadow, 
Where stands the ripened hay, 
All ready to be gathered— 
He helps as best he may. 


No wonder that he catches 
The light from summer skies, 
As lovely and as peaceful, 
To tremble in his eyes; 
And every flower springing, 
And bird in dewy dell, 
Their music and their sweetn ess 
Send to his heart to dwell. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Perhaps a few hints and. suggestions may not come 
amiss to those housekeepers who do not yet understand 
the mysteries of domestic management and economy. 
The season for flies—those great pests to a house- 
keeper—is now hastening, and if you ‘would not be 
swarmed and annoyed with them, you must use con- 
stant and unceasing precautions; which, if you will 
think so, are not half the trouble the flies will make you. 
Flies will “ congregate most’’ where there is something 
to tempt them; and so leave nothing exposed to attract. 
A good housekeeper is uniformily neat and methodi- 
cal, and usually has food away from dust. But, now, 
especially, you need to be careful, Cover your bread, 
pies and cakes, as soon as out of the oven with a thin 
cloth, if nothing more. Keep meats of all kinds in a 
safe, if you have one, or in something they cannot get 
at. Keep covers on your sugar bowls, and have your 
box open as brief a time as possible, and do not set 
food on the table, such as bread, cheese, sauce, cake, 
&c. to stand long uncovered before eating, and the 
moment the table can be cleared take care of them, 
and do not leave even a fragment of sauce orother 
food lying on a shelf, or any place, Have a definite 
place to cut bread and cake, keep a knife and cloth 
there, cover what you leave, and have a brush handy 
to brush away crumbs—it will not consume a mo- 
ment’s time to attend to~all these little things, if you 
have your mind on your interests, and have order 
and method about you. Go into a pantry in fly time, 
and see a pie or two standing about, a dish of sauce, 
sugar uncovered, flour bin open, and shelves scattered 
with crumbs, dirty milk-pans, a dish of meat, &c. &c. 
and you may set down the mistress as a slovenly, un- 
tidy housekeeper, whose table will fever be inviting, 
nor house in order. 

We cannot expect to have a pleasant, cheery home, 
unless we take alittle pains, and to do so it is not ne- 
cessary to be too careful and so fastidous as to render 
every one uncomfortable, Just be thoughtful, quiet, 
attentive, doing things in the right time and place, 
and doing them well. In cooking a meal you need 
not get your shelf, table, and sink, topsy-turvy with 
dishes, knives, spoons, covers, and traps that will 
take half an hour to pick up and get in order to put 
away; and never get your hands in dish-water till 
you have enough to finish your work, and your dishes, 
&c., all snugly picked up and placed handy. Some 
girls, and some women too, begin to wash dishes with 
a little water, the fire just out, and none heating, and 
the table but half cleared, dishes standing all over 
the pantry or cupboard, making them twice the work 
necessary. 

Another important item in hot weather is to get on 
your dish-water the moment you have your meals pre- 
pared, and it will heat with the remaining fire, so you 
need not swelter in a hot kitchen to do up your work. 
Unless you can keep your wits about you, and attend 
to these trifles, you must expect a world of vexation, 
fatigue, and unnecessary labor, If you would not be 
a slave of your own heedlessness, THINK, see, observe, 
and you will be abundantly repaid in your clean, quiet 
home and dress, and especially will your husband bless 
the luck that gave him a thoughtful, orderly, tidy, 
cheerful wife and housekeeper. 

A FARMER’S WIFE, 








Vermin Rippance.—Half an ounce of soap boiled 
in a pint of water, and put on with a brush while boil- 
ing hot, infallibly destroys the bugs and their eggs. 


Flies are driven out of the room by hanging up a 


bunch of the plantain or fieldwort plant after it has 
been dipped in milk. Rats and mice speedily disap- 





pear by mixing equal quantities of strong cheese and 
powdered squills. They devour this mixture with 
greediness, while it is innocuous to man. 


Worth Knowimne.—Parch half a pint of rice until 
it is brown; then boil it as rice is usually done. Eat 
slowly, and it will stop the most alarming cases of 
diarrhea, 


CanpDLES.—Prepare your wicks about half the usual 
size, wet with spirits of turpentine, put in the sun un- 
til dry, then mold or dip your candles. Candles thus 
made last longer, and give much clearer light. In 
fact, they are nearly or quite equal to sperm.in clear- 
ness of light. 


VineGar without Cipar.—To eight gallons of 
clear rain water, add three quarts of molasses ; put in- 
to a good cask; shake well a few times; then add 
two or three spoonsfull of good yeast cakes. If in 
summer, place the casks in the sun; if in winter, near 
the chimney, where it may warm. In ten or fifteen 
days add to this liquid a sheet of brown paper, torn 
in strips, dipped in molasses, and good vinegar will 
be produced. The paper will, in this way, form what 
is called the “mother,” or life of vinegar. 


Sugar Icemne ror Cake.— Beat two pounds of 
double refined sugar with two ounces of fine starch, 
sift the whole through a gauze sieve, then beat the 
whites of five eggs with a knife upon a pewter dish 
for half an hour; beatin your sugar a little at a time 
or it will make the eggs fail, and injure the color; 
when all the sugar is put in, beat it half an hour long- 
er, and then lay on your almond icing, spreading it 
even with a knife. If put on as soon as the cake 
comes from the oven, It will be hardened by the time 
the cake is cold. 


Nice Jounyy CAke.—Sift a quart of Indian meal 
into a pan, rub two tablespoonsfull of butter into it, 
add a small teacup of molasses, anda teaspoonful of 
ground sugar, and pour on by degrees sufficient warm 
water to make a moderately soft dough; it may be 
stirred very hard; then grease with fresh butter small 
tin pans about two and a half inches in diameter and 
three-fcurths of an inch deep, fill them with the dough 
and bake with a strong fire. They must be well ba- 
ked, taking care that the surface does not burn while 
the inside is soft and raw. 


Potato Puppine.—Two pounds of potatoes, boiled 
and sifted, three-fourths of a pound of sugar, half a 
pint of cream, seven eggs and nutmeg. 


CrisPeD Potators.—Boil potatoes until about half 
done, then peel and bake them in a hot oven. This is 
superior to the ordinary way of baking. 


To Usz State Breap.—Slice the loaf thinly, and 
make a,batter as for pancakes, only thinner; dip the 
slices in the batter, and fry them brown in hot butter 
or lard. 


A Smp.e Puppine.—Boil a quart of milk, cut up 
some bread in small pieces and soak them in the milk 
for about half an hour; then add a tablespoonful of 
Indian meal, and a piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut; sweeten well, and put in nutmeg and other spices. 
Bake about twenty minutes. 


A Drink ror tHe Sicxk.—Put a half gallon.of water 
upon the fire, and when boiling have ready four pip- 
pin apples, quite ripe ; cut each apple into eight slices, 
without peeling them, throw them into the water, 
which keep boiling until the apples are quite soft.— 
Pass the water through a seive, pressing the apples 
gently against its side, but not rubbing them through 
it. Add enough honey to make it a little sweetish, 
and drink lukewarm. 
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Editor’s Table. 
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The Premiums. 

Those who have been competing for the Premiums 
for largest lists of subscribers, will immediately send 
to the St. Louis Editor the number of subscribers 
they have forwarded, that we may compare their 
statements with our books to see that no errors have 
been committed, so that we may make the awards. 


aiatatatatatalalalas 








Not Too Late. 

It is not too late to subscribe for the “Valley Farm- 
er” for 1861. Back numbers from January Ist can 
still be supplied. We have received many new sub- 
seribers for 1861, and hope we shall receive many 
more through the kind exertions of the friends of our 
Journal. Itis true many Eastern journals are taken 
in our bailiwick—but this is no reason why the ‘Val- 
ley Farmer” should not also be taken. We think 
every farmer could profitably expend at least ten dol- 
lars yearly in agricultural periodicals, 

Our Journal being edited by Western men and pub- 
lished on Western soij, appeals directly to Western 
cultivators. The climate, soil and crops bere, are dif- 
ferent from those of the East ; the information of our 
Journal is therefore more local, more applicable to 
our wants, and it is upon these groands that our eir- 
culation is constantly increasing, and will increase as 
our country develops and expands. 





Kentucky Horticuttrurat Socrety.—At a meeting 
of the Kentucky Horticultural Society, the following 
Officers and Committees were elected for the year 
1861: 

President—A. G. Munn. Vice Presidents—L. 
Young, A. Peter, Dr. J. A. Moore. Treasurer—Benj. 
D, Kennedy. Recording Secretary—Ormsby Hite. 
Corresponding Secretaries—W. D. Gallagher, Noble 
Butler. 

Execotive Committree—Thomas§8. Kennedy, Chair- 
man; C. C. Cary, Dr. Wm. M. Allen, J. W. Walker 
Joseph Serb, H. 8.“Duncan, Ed. Wilson, Jacob John- 
son. 

An interesting debate took place on a motion to re- 
scind the resolution which prohibited any one person 
holding office as President for two consecutive years. 
Owing to the earnest opposition of the President and 
after a prompt refusal to serve another year, the ques- 
tion was lost by a tie vote and the Officers above 
named were then elected. 

The Society will continue to hold weekly meetings 
every Saturday, as heretofore, at the office of Mr 
Kennedy, No. 413 Main St. Louisville. 





WATERLOO, Iuxs., February 12, 1861. 

Ep. Vatizy Farmer :—Sir, the chickens are all 
dying off in this neighborhood from some unknown 
cause. They droop around a few hours, and then drop 
dead. We cannot discover the cause. Upon ex- 
amination they appear to be all filled with clotted 
blood about the heart—one of my neighbors has lost 
all of his. 

If you can give us any information in regard to the 
disease ; or a pteventive or cure, it will be thank- 
fully received by many of your subscribers, 

J. W. Drury. 





— 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Jacob Rommel, of Hermann, 
Mo. will accept our thanks for two bottles of wine 
made from Norton’s Virginia grape. The wine was 
excellent. Wemuch prefer it to the Catawba. It is 
highly recommended for medicinal purposes. Mr. 
Rommel’s wine, we believe, received the first premium 


at the late meeting of the Missouri Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation. 


Mr. ©. C. McClure, who has a fine country seat 
in the suburbs of 8+. Louis, and who takes consider- 
able interest in Horticulture, has furnished us with cut- 
tings of a superior grape whose identity is not entirely 
established. 

Mr. William Wright, of St. Louis County, has laid us 
under obligations for scions of an apple, name un- 
known, but of the highest value. 

We are indebted to W. L. Larimore for a couple 
sacks of the Peach Blow Potatoes, and having had 
some of them cooked, we can truly say they are an 
excellent potato, being dry and mealy when cooked, 
and we believe unsurpassed by any other variety.— 
See advertisement. ' 





CorswoLtp Sueep.—Jobn Miller, Jr. Jackson, Ark., 
wishes to know who has Cotswold Sheep to sell. We 
have frequent inquiries for fine stock, and those hav- 
ing it to sell would find it to their interest to adver- 
tise in the “ Valley Farmer.” 


Drain Tite Macuines.—James Price, of Sandoval, 
Tils., wishes to know if there are any Drain Tiles, or 
Drain Tile Machines in the vicinity of St. Louis? 
We believe there are none here, 





Fruit Bups Stitt Sare.—At this writing (March 
22) the buds of all kinds of fruit are uninjured. The 
cold weather is keeping the trees from blooming.— 
We hope that the blooming season may be deferred 
for some time yet, and that we shall have an abundant 
crop of fruit. 


The Officers elected for the Clinton County 
(Ills.) Agricultural and Mechanical Association for 
1861, are, 0. B. Nichols, Pres.; J. K. Souterr, Carlyle, 
Henry Lampin, Hanover, John Stephens, of Trenton, 
Vice-Pres’ts; C. C. McGinnis, Rewersburg, Sec. and 
Zophar Case, Corresponding Sec.; John Clabough, 
Treasurer. 





Inuinois State Agricutturay Society, ror 1861 
AND 1862.—Pres. W. H, Van Epps, Dixon. Execu- 
tive CommitreEE— Lewis Ellsworth, Ex. Pres., Napier- 
ville. Vice-Presidents, C. B. Denio, Galena; A. J. 
Mattson, Prophetstown; R. H. Holder, Bloomington ; 
R. H. Whiting, Galesburg; J. W. Singleton, Quincey; 
A. B. McConnell, Springfield; Wm. Kile, Paris; W. 8. 
Wait, Greenville; H. §. Ozburn, Pinckneyville. 
Boarp or CounseLLorns—Ex. Presidents—Jas. N. 
Brown, Berlin; H. C. Johns, Decatur; C. W. Webster, 
Salem. Treasurer—J. W. Bunn, Springfield. Ree. 
Sec’y—John Cook, Springfield. Cor. Sec’y—John P, 
Reynolds. Office—Agricultural Rooms, South Side 
Capitok Square, Springfield, Illinois. 

Harper’s Montaty.—We do not know how one 
can get as much enjoyment out of three dollars, as by 
subscribing for this exceLsion Monthly, The illus- 
trations alone are worth far more than this sum, while 
the reading matter is all instructive and entertaining. 
It is full of the active, living present, and those who 
are fond of choice literature and wish to be up with 
the times, should send for it. We will send Harerr 





and the VaLLey Farmer one year for three dollars. 
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Missouri Form Boox.—L. Bushnell, No. 97 Fourth 
street, St. Louis, Mo. is the Publisher, and C, C. Whit- 
tlesey of the St. Louis Bar, Compiler of thiswork. It 
is valuable to the farmer and to every business man. 
It contains reliable forms for all kinds of conveyances 
and an abstract of such laws as all business men 
should be acquainted with. Price $2,00. Address the 
Publisher. 

Tur RuraL AnnNUAL.—Joseph Harris, the able Ed- 
itor of the “Genesee Farmer,” publishes annually a 
work by the above title, at twenty-five cents. The 
volume for 1861 is before us, and well wurth the 
money. It contains attractive illustrations and much 
interesting matter. o 





The Weather in North-East Missouri. 


Ep. Vatiey Farmen:—When I subscribed for the 
“Valley Farmer,” I promised to send you notes on the 
weather, crops, &c. in this part of Missouri, as often 
as I found it convenient to do so, and now I will be- 
gin to fulfill that promise if you desire to publish my 
remarks. 

From the first to the middle of January the weather 
was dry and pleasant—thawing some every day but 
the 8th, and very warm some days. Snowed five in- 
ches deep on the 16th (very wet), and five inches 
deep again on the 18th (dry), and one inch deep again 
on the 23d (wet). The 24th and 30th, were cold days, 
the thermometer falling suddenly to 12° below 0 on 
the former, and 10° below 0 on the latter day. There 
were many sudden changes, injuring tender fruit trees 
during this and piec:ding months. 

In February the weaihor very variable—frequent, 
sudden changes from very warm to severe cold, and 
from clear and pleasant to rain, sleet, hail, or snow.— 
There were four rains during the month, amounting 
in solid depth to two inches, and one snow on the 
14th and 15th, four inches deep. The January snows 
bad nearly melted off when this came, the ground be- 
ing half bare. 

March has been dry and beautiful thus far, with a 
day or two of rather cold weather. 

The thermometer has averaged 45° above Zero in 
the shade, on the north side of my dwelling at 2 
o'clock p.m. There was a very light rain on the 2d, 
and a sprinkle of snow on the night of the 8th. 

The weather this past winter has been more unfav- 
orable to farmers’ out-door work, than usual; there 
was good sleighing from the middle of December till 
the 19th of February, with one or two weeks inter- 
mission, ‘he deepest snow this winter fell on the 








24th of December, eight inches deep. On account of 
the protection from “the abundance of snow, wheat 
and rye are better than I have known them to be here 
for twenty-five years, There are but a few acres, com- 
paritively, sown to wheat, but there are a great many 
acres of rye, There was a superabundance of corn. 
raised last year, on which account all kinds of stock 
appear in uncommon fine condition this spring.—| 
There is n great deal of corn in this part of Missouri. | 
Goosberry and other early plants are leafing. The 
earth is in fine plowing condition, on dry lands; but 
there are but few who are plowing yet. Some are | 
sowing their spring wheat. 
Near Leuray, Clark Co., Mo. mi * a 1861, 
P. HANAN. 








HEREFO RD CATTLE, 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP, 
BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
RGF OF PURE BLOOD, “@m 
For sale py JOHN MERRYMAN, 
Hayfields, near Cockeysville, 
Baltimore Co. Maryland. 
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Greenhouse and Bedding- 
Out Plants. 


The proprietors of the St. Louis Nursery having 
erected commodious Greenhouses, are prepared to fur- 
nish all the desirable Bedding Flowers, in any quan- 
tity and at low rates, such as 
Roses, Phloxes, Verbenas, Dahlias, Petunias, 

Geraniums, Heliotropes, Bouvardias, 
Lantanas, Chrysanthemums, Fuschias, 
Salvias, Violets, IQaisies, Pansies, 
de. &c. 
Embracing many of the newest and best varieties of 
each kind. 
Verbenas, $1 per dozen,’ Phloxes, $2 per doz. 

$6 per 100, $ Bouvardias, new, $3 per 
' Petunias, $1.50 per doz. 2 doz. 

Heliotropes, $1.50 to $23 Salvias, $2 per doz. 


per doz. 4 Chrysanthemums, $1.50 
Scarlet Geraniums, $25 ? per doz. 

per doz. 2 Farfugium Grande, new 
Scented Geraniums, $23 and beautiful foliaged 

per doz. 2 plant from Japan, $1 


| Dahlias, $2 to $3 per doz, $ each, 


F uschias, $2 to $3 per doz. 2 


Address, CAREW SANDERS & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SMALL FRUITS. 

Amateurs and others, wishing the Choicest and 
Newest Varieties of Strawberry Plants, &c. at low 
rates, are requested to send for a Descriptive Oata- 
logue of Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Grapes, &c. grown at the Pokeepsie Small 
Fruit Nursery. EDWIN MARSHALL, 
aplt* Pokeepsie, N Y. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY “WALL 


WALL PAPER STORE, 


No. 64 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


A. J. NOBLE, 


Importer of and Wholesale and Retail Dealer i 2 


Srengh & Ameriqan Gall Paper. 


LIST OF PRICES. 

Brown Blanks, from 6 to 9c. 

White Blanks, from 10 to lé5e. 

Machine Satins, from 18 to 30c. 

Hand Prints, from 25 to 45«. 

FRENCH PAPERS AND DECORATIONS 
To please the most fastidious, at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Persons residing in the country can have their or- 
ders accurately filled by sending the size of their 
rooms. Remember the number, 64 North Fifth St. 

[ap’61) 
8. & H. RUBLE, 
Breeders of Suffolk Hogs, 


ap 61—6t] Bevoit, Wisconsin. 


Witson’s ALBANY STRAWBERRY PLants, 25 cente 
per dozen ; $1 per 100; $5 per 1,000. J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


es Short ‘Horn Bull ‘‘Locomotive.” 


I offer this fine Bull for sale. His Pedigree is as 
follows: 

Pepigrer.—Roan; bred by, and the property of, 
John Prunty, of Cass Co. Ill.; calved the tenth day of 
February, 1856; sired by Pioneer, he by Alfred (205), 
out of Eddy Brandon, by Romulus (925); Louan by 
imp’t Otley (464); Cambria by Patriarch 2d (21); 
Virginia 2d (1716); Locomotive’s Dam, Nancy Daw- 
son, sired by Magnet out of old Roan Ann, and she 
by Parraff. Address, L. B. HOLLAND, 
ap’61—3t] Kirkwood, Mo. 


NANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES, 
At $2 per bush.—$5 per bbl., and large quantities at 
lower rates for cash. 

My large stock of potatoes was grown expressly for 
seed, in a latitude that adapts them to the norra, 
souTH, EASTand west. Seed obtained from my house 
has done well in Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota; while seed grown and kept in 
the North is quite inferior. 

References given to my patrons in the North, South, 
East and West. Those wanting seed from my new 
Mammoth Potato House, should early address, 

W. A. ALLEN, Vincennes, Ind. 

N.B.—Sweet Potato Plants inany quantity, po 
in moss, sold cheap in their season. p.’61 


; FRANCONIA RASPBERRY PLANTS, $1 per r dozen; $! 
per 1009 $35 per 1,000. J. KNOX. 
lt Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Peach Blow Potatoes for Seed. 

These potatoes are worthy.the attention of all fam- 
ilies, and especially potatoe growers, They grow 
smooth and very large, not unfrequently to the size 
of a pint cup, yielding double to the acre that Neshan- 
nocks do, and are acknowledged by all who have 
tried them to cook dryer and to be the most finely 
flavored potato known. Orders sent to Robbins & 
Sons, Nos. 47 and 48 South Levee, corner of Spruce, 
will be promptly filled. A No. 1 quality of Neshan- 
nock potatoes for seed will be kept for sale at the 
same place. W. L. LARIMORE. 
St. Louis, Mar. 18, 1861. . [ap2t* 








Ne ew & Choice a ooo 


he largest and finest assortment in the West, inclu- 
ing the new, unrivalled Seedling sent out last season 
by Mr. DOWNER, of Elkton, Todd Co. Ky. called 


‘“Downer’s Prolific.” 


A large stock of genuine plants, price $1 per doz.; 
$3 per 50; $5 per 100 plants. 


Also, a limited supply of the following new or rare 
foreign and native kinds, warranted true to name: 


Amazon, Excellente, Madam Vilmorin, 
Jucunda, Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir Adair, etc. 
I $1 per dozen. “EX 


British Queen, Duc de Brabant, Dundee, Compte de 
Flanders, Honneur de la Belgique, Keen’s 
Seedling, La Reine, Sterling Castle Pine, 
Rivers’ Eliza, Omar Pasha, Tri- 
omphe de Gand, Trollope’s Vic- 

toria, &c, 50 ets, per doz. 


Also, those well known standard kinds, Wilson’s 
Albany, Hooker’s Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, 
Longworth’s Prolific, McAvoy’s Superior and Extra 
Red, Washington, &c. $2 per 100. 


Assortments of any of the above will be packed se- 
curely and forwarded by express to any part of the 
country on receipt of price by 


Carew, Sanders & Co. 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED!! 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED!!! 
To sell the New National Twenty Dollar Sewing 


Machine, on salary or commission. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 
J. W. HARRIS & CO. 
Shoe & Leather Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


EXTRACT OF TOBACCO, 
For Dipping Sheep and Lambs, and for Dea- 
troying all kinds of Vermin on other animals. 


The Manufacturers of this new and valuable prepar- 
ation, beg leave to call the attention of Farmers and 
Graziers to this effectual remedy for destroying Ticks, 
Lice, and all other insects injurious to animals and 
yegetation, and preventing the alarming attacks of the 
Fly and Scab on Sheep. 

Its use not,only removes the vermin on animals, 
but cleanses and purifies the skin, thereby materially 
benefiting their general health, and greatly improving 
wool, both in quality and quantity. 

This article completely supersedes that LABORIOUS 
and DISAGREEABLE work of preparation in your own 
buildings for Sheepwashing, as it is ready at all times, 
in any climate, and for all descriptions of Sheep, even 
for Ewes in lamb, and can be furnished at a much re- 
duced cost. FISHER & CO, Sore Accents, 
aplt 23 Central Wharf, Boston, 


ap2t*] 








Brinckie’s Ornanae Rasrserry Piayts, $1 per 
dozen ; $5 per 100 ; $40 per 1,000. Wholesale purcha- 
sers furnished at low rates. J. KNOX, 
1t Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa Pa. 


" NATIVE VE EVERGREEN PLANTS. 

5 to 12 inches high, at $5 per 1,000, of the following 
varieties: Balsam Fir, White Spruce, Arbor Vita, 
White Pine, and Hemlock. Packed with moss, in the 
best manner and delivered at R. R, free of charge. 

Address, JAMES A. ROOT, 


aplt Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Fitmonx Strawperry Pans, 50 cents per dozen; 
$2 per 100; $15 per 1,000. J. KNOX. 
lt Box 155, Pittsburg, Pog 


EGYPTIAN NURSERIES. 
SANDOVAL, ILL, 
Jaz Only 60 miles from St, Louis.-tey 
Seventeen acres in nursery closely planted. A large 
and complete stock of ArpLz Trees, at very low rates, 
and «@ fine general assortment of carefully grown 
Smauu Fruirs—Froir anp ORNAMENTAL Tages, 


Survuss, AND PLANTS, 
ap2t CHARLES KENNICOTT. 








Tuiomensz De Ganp Strawserry Pants, the best 
and most profitable; 50 cents per dozen; ¢1.50 per 100; 
$10 per 1,000. Dealers furnished at greatly reduced 
prices. J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 
lt 





CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
The subscriber continues to breed and ship to order, 
PURE BRED Cuester Wuire Pics, of the best quality. 
SETH A, BUSHNELL, 
Harrrorp, Trumbull County, 0. Nov. 28, 1860. 
{ jan’61—3t*)] 





THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Editions. 


The Cheapest and Best Family and General News- 
‘ paper in the United States. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES commends itself to the 
attention and favor of persons in every part of the 
United States who desire to receive from the city of 
New York, a Cheap, Enterprising and Reliable News- 
paper—devoted first of all to the UNION AND THE 
CONSTITUTION, and to the just and conservative 
principles of the incoming REPUBLICAN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES 
Is a large and elegantly printed quarto sheet of eight 
pages or forty-eight columns, devoted to Politics, Lit- 
erature and General News, and intended to be the 
BEST, as well as the CHEAPEST Famity News- 
PAPER in the United States. 

The first aim of Tue Tixves is, and will always be, 
to keep its readers thoroughly and reliably posted up 
as to everything that may happen of general interest 
in any part of the world. It comments fully and free- 
ly upon all topics of importance in every department 
of public action, and always in the interest of Free- 
dom, Order, and the Public Good. While its influence 
will be uniformly conservative, it advocates every 
measure of just and beneficent Progress, and resists 
the increase, extension, or perpetuation of Slavery, as 
of everything else incompatible with the highest wel- 
fare of the whole community. While it reports 
promptly and accurately all intelligence of general 
interest in every department of human activity; it 
never panders to vicious tastes, and excludes from its 
columns everything that might render it unsafe or 
improper for general Famity perusal. It seeks to 
promote the general welfare by urging the claims of 

Education, Morality, and Beli on, 
upon the masses of the people; and in all its discus- 
sions, it endeavors constantly to be guided and con- 
trolled by the spirit of 
Moderation, Patriotism, and Common Sense. 

In its Conresronpence, both Foreign and Domes- 
tic, Tus Times is confessed to be superior to any 
other American Journal. Its Reports of Congres- 
sional and Legislative Proceedings; of Financial, 
Commereial and 

General Intelligence ; 
of important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of what- 
ever may have special interest for the great body ef 
the community, are full, prompt and reliable. 
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Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate and 

reports of the : 
ve Stock and Produce Markets, 
for which a special corps of Reporters is maintained. 

A Liter Department 
will also be kept up, embracing 
Standard Novels and Tales, 
and miscellaneous selections of the highest interest. 
The Agricultural Department 

is compiled ‘from a variety of sources, many of them 
inacessible to the American reader, and furnishes val- 
uable information to the Farmer and Gardener. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to Subscrib- 
ers in any part of the country on the following terms; 


Single Copies, $2 a year, 
Two Copies, $3 a year, 
Five Copies, $5 a year. 


y 

Any person who will send us a Club of TEN Sub- 
scribers, at One Dollar each, shall receive an extra 
copy for himself, or may retain One Dollar as his 
compensation. 

THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
Is published every day except Sunday, and is sent to 
Subscribers by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year. 

he Semi-Weekly Times, 

Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing 
eight pages of reading matter in every number, is sent 
to Subscribers at the following rates : 

SINGLE COPIES, Turse Dotvars. 

TWO COPIES, Five Dowiars. 

Any person who will send us a CLUB of FIVE 
Subscribers may receive an extra copy for himself, or 
retain Two Dollars and a Half as his compensation. 

TERMS—CASH INVARIABLY 1N ADVANCE. 

All Letters to be addressed to 

H. J. RAYMOND & CO, 
Proprietors of Taz New Yor« Times, New York City. 
[apit* 
ALTON NURSERY. 
Spring Campaign Opened. Down Goes the Prices 
to Suit the Times. 

No excuse for not setting out Orchards, and beautify- 
ing your houses with, EVERGREENS, ROSES, &c. 
And feasting yourselves on STRAWBERRIES, Xe. 
of your own raising. LOOK HERE: 

50,000 Choice Apple Trees, per 100, $10 to 12.50. 
10,000 Choice Peach Trees, per 100 $12.50. Currants, 
per 100, $6 to 8. Raspberries, Blackberries, per 100, $6 
to8. Strawberries, per 1,000, $5, per 100, $1. 

Rhubarb, Quinces, Asparagus, Grape Vines, Orna- 
mental Trees, and Shrubbery, at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 

Roses, Verbenas, Dahlias, and other pot plants, 20 
per cent. discount. 50 bushels Prince Albert potatoes, 
for seed, $1.00 per bushel. 20 bushels Peach Pits. 
Bring on your orders and your money, and if you 
have not got it, bring your corn, and oats. NO EX- 
CUSE FOR DELAY. 

Orders may be left with A. 8. Barry, Alton, or what 
is better, call yourselves at the Nursery, and make 
your selections. Catalogues gratis. 

Nursery at Monticello, Godfrey Port Offiee, near 
the toll gate. A. 8. & GEO. BARRY. 

aplt 


APPLE GRAFTS. 
CHEAPER THAN THE CHEAPEST. 

400,000, First Class Apple Grafts in lots to suit pur- 
chasers at $4.00 per 1,000, cash. 

The above have been grafted with great care from 
the best varieties to fill Southern orders, which have 
not been taken on account of the unsettled state of 
affairs South. All wishing to purchase should not 
fail to avail themselves of this low price immediately. 

Also 100,000 anaien quince currines; at $2.50, 
per 1,000, and nearly all kinds of Nursery Stock 
equally low. F. PRENTICE, 
aplt Great Western Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 




















